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A ROYAL WEDDING CASKET. 


MADE BY ANDRE BOULE IN THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV. IN THE LATE SAN DONATO COLLECTION, 
SEE PAGE 113. 


[Copyright by Montague Marks, 1880. All rights reserved.] 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 





THE exhibition this year is like the young man in the 
‘“* Arabian Nights’’ who was half changed to marble. 
The feet and limbs were dead, but the body with its 
apparatus of organs was charged with life. So the 
Academy, though clogged with dead material, incloses 
a group of healthy and vital works where life still beats. 

Eastman Johnson sends the *‘ Cranberry Gatherers,’’ 
a landscape speckled with groups in full sunshine, and 
in some respects a worthy successor to the noble 
“Corn Huskers,’’ owned by Mr. Sarony ; but it lacks 
the unity of arrangement seen in that work, and the glit- 
ter of full daylight has been less of an opportunity to 
the painter than was the tempered cloud-shadow of the 
former painting. His smaller picture, wherein his fa- 
vorite old-man model is shown administering a repri- 
mand to a headstrong, rebellious girl, is pure and ex- 
pressive, if not in his very best style, recalling the treat- 
ment in ‘‘ A Glass with the Squire,’’ now on view at 
the Museum. These subjects, though not treated with 
the strong individuality which Mr. Homer knows how 
to confer on his racy Americanisms, are thorough, tran- 
quil, and impressed with some sense of artistic power. 
The healthy peculiarity with Mr. Johnson is, that he 
has been for so many Jong years a young man ; still 
seeking, still attaining, still improving, this artist gives 
us just the same confidence in his future advance as 
the crack débutant of a season. As for Mr. Homer, 
it is hard to find what he has been doing for the twelve- 
month past ; the negroes he sends are those dispatched 
to the Paris Exposition. In one the mistress visits her 
emancipated blacks, showing the contrast of lofty-toned 
Virginia respectability with the crushed, rudimentary 
natures of the slaves, defined in awkward gestures and 
a curious waiting and expectant repose of attitude, as 
if attending the dawn of a civilization : this abeyance of 
enlightenment is revealed again in the picture when the 
black girls, in starched Sunday aprons, sit in a rigid 
row waiting for the church-bell to summon them to 
worship, alongside of the centenarian negress whose 
whole attitude expresses a lifetime of waiting, and who 
reveals the history of a race in her look of patience and 
acceptance. In all these negro pictures Mr. Homer 
shows an involuntary depth of observation and philoso- 
phy, making his canvases so many authentic docu- 
ments ; he has occasional felicities in a pose, a roll of 
the eyeball, a sweeping or reaching animal-like gesture, 
which define race distinctions as at a stroke, and con- 
stitute him the most valuable reporter we have ever 
had of the tropical manners implanted in our midst. The 
reason is, that he observed these manners with the 
enthusiasm of a historian and man of imagination. 
“Why don’t you paint our lovely girls instead of those 
dreadful creatures ?’’ asked a First-Family belle when 
he was in Virginia, Jaying up his studies for his pic- 
tures. ‘‘ Because these are the purtiest,’’ he said, in 
his gruff, final way. The other picture by Homer is 
one of a hunter by a camp-fire; it is hard, dense, 
opaque, metallic, but there is an illusion of flying 
sparks, darting upward in snake-like curves, which has 
never been painted before, and so natural that the eye 
is imposed on, and convinced that the sparks do fly up- 
ward. 

Mr. Thomas Moran ¢hooses to send the landscape 
(390) rejected last year by the Society of American 
Artists. It is a mere theatrical drop-curtain, black in 
color, and without other,charm than a conventional 
cleverness of scenic arrangement. His larger scene is 
a meritorious silvery—or German-silvery—scene of 
river and city, English in style and knowing in arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Quartley is strong this year: he repeats his 
grand success of three or four seasons ago with lumi- 
nous treatments of harbor and river subjects. His 
“Trinity from the Hudson’’ (468), with rosy evening 
light wrapping its brown spire, and lying flushed upon 
the white buildings adjacent, while the ships form a 
band of shadowy forestry in front, and the heavy shining 
water laps among the wharves of the extreme fore- 
ground, is a rich satisfying problem worked out with 
power ; alittle more breadth of treatment, and more reso- 
lution to set aside confusing objects and minor impres- 
sions, would add the charms of the grand style to these 
already precious and artistic impressions. Mr. Quart- 
ley paints with jewels ; but there is occasionally some- 
thing barbaric and unchastened in his opulence. His 


large picture in the great south room, showing a ship 
conducted by a tug in a lonely stretch of water, where 
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the sky and the colors on the sea furnish society and 
interest in a grand scenic solitude, shows more of the 
power of abstraction which he sometimes lacks and 


needs. Mr. Quartley often shows a nervous apprehen- 
sion lest he should not be giving his customer enough 
for the price ; he paints one motive over another, intro- 
duces a confusion of incident, cuts up two or three 
good pictures and pastes them together, as it were, 
and is only chagrined to find that his lavishness spoils 
his value. There is a small canvas, ‘* Squirrel Island,”’ 
which shows the advantage of confining one’s self to a 
good single impression ; it is of highest value, and dem- 
onstrates the good of studying out a system of chaste 
and sensitive gradations, and making these the inci- 
dents of the picture, instead of a crowd of objects and 
an embroidery of colors. A fourth canvas, most in- 
sultingly skied, in the little sculpture-room, shows fisher- 
men coming home at twilight and paddling in the shal- 
low waters of ebb-tide, in a strong flat cloud-effect : 
it is novel and impressive, a hint taken straight from 
nature and delivered in its freshness. Altogether, Mr. 
Quartley must be designated as the hero of this year's 
exhibition. He makes a stronger effect, shows more 
range, and demonstrates a greater advance on himself 
than any other painter exhibiting. 

Such work as Mr. Swift’s ‘* L’Epave’’ shows in con- 
trast the hide-bound methods of old Europe, beside 
the fresh, personal impressionism of an_ untravelled 
self-helper like Mr. Quartley. Mr. Swift’s eye for 
color, in its confinement to cool, genteel grays, seems 
like a prisoner in a cell, and his fine subject is spoiled 
by scholarly hardness of treatment. He has given us 
good work in a former exhibition, but this scene of 
Breton wreckers dragging to shore a great mast from a 
lost vessel has a kind of icy definition and a dry precision 
of style that would be well exchanged for a little inac- 
curacy and a little enthusiasm. 

Mr. Swain Gifford shows a large and most refined 
coast scene, with children playing by the tranquil sea, 
the kindly forces of nature adopting the abandoned 
boat and crowning it with wild flowers, a lonely willow 
shivering in the fresh air, and an infinite watery hori- 
zon under a beautiful sky. It is the scene we have 
viewed before under this artist’s guidance, yet it is a 
novelty. Noartist among us makes more advance than 
Mr. Gifford with less change of base. To watch his 
progress from year to year is like watching a cloud : 
he does not abandon his old contour, he does not sen- 
sibly move, and yet after a while you feel that he is not 
where he was before ; the changes that pass over him 
are insensible and melting changes, the outlines are 
more intensely sculptured, and refinements of color are 
added one by one, as the Jong day of art passes over- 
head. No painter can more truly say that he has not 
altered his style ; yet no painter can more plainly hear 
in his ear the welcome assurance that the public find 
him more elevated, more assured, and more refined in 
execution. He has a smaller picture this year, ‘‘ Aged 
Companions,”’ representing a couple of aged trees that 
might be named Baucis and Philemon: the sweetness 
of the landscape, harmonizing with the suggested his- 
tory of the dismantled and desolate pair, makes a little 
idyl of the scene. These small impressional works 
which Mr. Gifford turns out, generally at a single sit- 
ting. and always the most genuine and candid reflec- 
tions of nature, are the nearest approach in American 
art to the matchless studies of Théodore Rousseau ; 
and it would be invidious to call them his inferiors. 

The exhibition is rather rich in small, precious, un- 
spoilt impressions this year. Colman’s view of a barn 
and orchard (497) is most sincere, luminous, and pure. 
And Tiffany’s 105, showing hay-stacks and poultry, is 
masterly for transparent air and tender light. Mr. 
Wyant, on the other hand, is spoiled by an effort to 
produce a big panorama ; his great canvas is interest- 
ing to study from a close standpoint, but loses in charm 
and sense of color when we retreat for a comprehen- 
sive view of it. To return tothe smaller pictures: Mr. 
McEntee has a chilly scene in his old style (267), of 
moderate importance ; and Twachtman one of his pecu- 
liar little effects (481), glittering as the spectrum of a 
kaleidoscope, yet neither fair oil-painting nor acknowl- 
edged aquarelle—say rather an experiment in turpen- 
tine and a brilliant little stutter in the enunciation of 
paint. 

It is not possible within the limits of the present arti- 
cle to speak of many other pictures we would notice. 
We must defer mention of these until our next num- 
ber. 








THE present number of ‘THE ART AMATEUR com- 
pletes the first year, and we may be pardoned, per- 
haps, in this connection, for saying a few words per- 
sonal to ourselves. In projecting the publication we 
were satisfied that the time had come for popular ap- 
preciation of a magazine which should be devoted to the 
cultivation of the art and zsthetics which now enter 
prominently into every-day life ; of a magazine of art not 
so much for artists as for art amateurs—which means, 
of course, all persons of education and refinement. The 
immediate favor with which our enterprise was received 
confirmed the correctness of our judgment. With each 
succeeding issue of THE ART AMATEUR we have 
added largely to our circulation, and the gratifying 
manner in which many of our readers, with the hearti- 
est expressions of good-will and appreciation, have 
made ‘haste to send in the renewals of their subscrip- 
tions before they are due, satisfies us that we need 
have no fear of entering on our second year without 
the support of the others. 

No one, we think, will say that our promises have ex- 
ceeded our performances. No expense has been spared 
to make THE ART AMATEURall its friends could desire 
it to be. In every department we have engaged the 
services of the best writers, mostly specialists. These 
include the names of William Elliot Griffis, Edward 
Strahan, G. L. Feuardent, Frédéric Vors, Caryl 
Florio, Clarence Cook, Edgar Fawcett, John Bennett, 
A. J. Bloor, Professor Camille Piton, Professor Edward 
H. Day, Professor J. B. Holder, Professor Clement 
Peterson, Calista Halsey, Mary A. Nealy, Emily V. 
Battey, Shirley Dare, ‘‘Cicerone,’’ and ‘‘ Greta.”’ 
We expect to continue to receive contributions from 
these writers and to add to the list from time to time. 

In expressing our thanks for the favor that has been 
accorded to our enterprise, it would be ungracious did 
we fail to acknowledge our appreciation of the gener- 
ous support we have received from the merchants of 
New York and Boston whose advertisements have ap- 
peared in our columns—a support, we venture to assert, 
such as at no time has been bestowed on any similar 
publication in this country. With the confidence of 
success assured by the results of our first year, we enter 
upon the second year of the publication of THE ART 
AMATEUR, resolved to continue to earn the approba- 
tion of the public. 





PUBLIC RIGHTS IN A PUBLIC MUSEUM. 





Ir is somewhat peculiar that while the trustees of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art are appealing to the 
public for a quarter of a million dollars to carry out their 
purposes, one of which is the payment of debts indis- 
creetly incurred, they complacently assume that they 
are responsible for their acts to nobody but themselves. 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate, in his address at the recent 
opening of the new Museum building in Central Park, 
said : 

‘* If we have committed errors, it has been at our own 
expense ; if time and labor have been wasted, they have 
been only our own; if money has been misspent, it 
was our own money and that of a few generous friends 
who zealously shared our errors; and here to-day we 
bring before you the net result of all our labors, all our 
aspirations, and all our mistakes.’”’ 

We distinctly take issue here with Mr. Choate. The 
errors the trustees have committed have not been at their 
own expense, because they are represented by the debt 
of the Museum, which it is proposed to pay out of the 
money to be got by the late appeal to the public. The 
‘*time and labor wasted ’’ doubtless were their own, 
but if the time and labor had been wisely employed they 
would not have been wasted. We would noi seem cap- 
tious or ungracious, particularly at the present time 
when the taxpayers of New York, who have paid for 
the Museum building and have contributed to its 
running expenses, are naturally rejoicing at seeing at 
last something tangible for their money. But when 
Mr. Choate invites attention to ‘‘ the net result of all 
our labors,”’ it is fair to inquire how much of what goes 
to make up the exhibition at the Museum actually be- 
longs to it, and how much has been lent by private per- 
sons to help to fill the empty spaces. Take away the 
loan collections of pictures and curios, which have been 
borrowed for a term of six months, and *‘ the net result 
of our labors’’ would look small indeed. 
































To return to the question of ownership of property 
in the hands of the trustees which is not loaned: We 
urge that this issue should be fairly put before the pub- 
lic, and should be fairly understood, before they should 
be expected to contribute the modest sum of a quarter 
of a million dollars, in addition to what they have 
already invested in the concern. The trustees would 
have to admit, if pushed, that the public collections in 
a museum do not belong to the public, and that the 
trustees might stop the exhibition of them at any time 
at their own sweet will. 

Before such a great sum of money as is asked for is 
subscribed, there are some conditions which should be 
insisted on by the subscribers. Measures should be 
taken to secure to the public what the public is called 
upon to pay for. In consideration of an annual grant 
for maintaining and increasing the collections, the cor- 
poration of trustees might deed the collections to the 
city, in which event, in order to keep the management 
free from political influence, the trustees might be 
elected by the vote of the subscribers. 

Another point should be insisted on before one dol- 
lar of the quarter of a million is subscribed. This is 
that the Museum should be opened on Sunday after- 
noons. That day is the only one on which the work- 
ing public can visit it. The wealthiest visitors would 
naturally object to pay two dollars for admission ; yet 
that is what the mechanic is new required to pay, for he 
has to forfeit half a day’s wages for the privilege of 
visiting the Museum on any other day in the week but 
Sunday. 

If the Metropolitan Museum is to continue to be 
supported by the public, let the public see that it owns 
what it pays for and that its rights are respected. 


THE SAN DONATO COLLECTION. 


THE San Donato sale has been duly completed, 
and Prince Demidoff’s treasures scattered in al di- 
rections. We illustrate three of these in this number 
of THE ART AMATEUR. The splendid marriage casket 
on the front page is one of two masterpieces of André 
Boule, both of which were offered at this sale. They 
were made by order of Louis XIV. as wedding presents 
on the occasion of the marriage of the Dauphin to Marie 
Christine of Bavaria, and were at the Palace of Versailles 
until the Dauphin had them removed to the Palace of 
Meudon, his favorite residence, where he died. The 
remarkably handsome old Japanese porcelain jar (page 
122) is eight-sided, decorated in blue and red with shrub- 
bery and arabesques and with red and gold medallions, 
representing chimeras and rabbits. The Spanish por- 
tiére of the sixteenth century (page 128) was part of the 
famous Fortuny collection. It is of green velvet, with 
the imperial double eagle in the centre, surrounded by 
branches, flowers, and birds, the whole embroidered in 
high relief with gold and colored silks. Age has given 
it a fine tone, and it is in an admirable state of preserva- 
tion. We shall present other illustrations of this re- 
markable collection in future numbers. 








Ip Dote Book. 


USTICE to the public requires me 
again to call attention to misrep- 
resentations at auction sales of 
works of art, and to caution buyers 
against being deceived by the re- 
spectability of the names of the 
persons which appear on the cov- 
ers of the catalogues as owners of 

the property advertised. At the recent sale by Messrs. 

George A. Leavitt & Co., of Mr. J. H. Dolph’s paintings 

and studio effects, a quantity of rubbish which never 

belonged to Mr. Dolph was put in with his effects and 
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palmed off as part of them. The most shameless mis- 
representation perhaps is contained in the following 
paragraph, which will be found on page 11 of the cata- 
logue, preceding an enumeration of etchings : 

‘*The collection of etchings by Chas. Jacque were purchased 
several years since by the artist while residing in Europe. The 


majority of them bare [sic] very early dates, 1843-49, and are 
fine impressions.” 


The fact is that most of these Jacque etchings are only 
copies, engraved by Barry in New York—some of them 
quite recently—and put into the sale, with alot of other 
prints of small value, by Mr. Hoffington, a New York 
dealer. There is no reason to believe that Mr. Hoffing- 
ton represented the stuff he contributed as different 
from what it really was—the rakings of his shop. In 
the whole lot of etchings offered there were very few 
which a prudent dealer would have bought for a dol- 
lar apiece. As it happened, no one was taken in by 
the misrepresentations of the catalogue. The prices 
realized by the etchings and engravings were very tri- 
fling. The ‘‘ studio effects’’ sold for about all they 
were worth. The pictures were sacrificed. Mr. Dolph 
is an industrious and clever artist, and it is to be re- 
gretted that he should have damaged his market as he 
undoubtedly has done by offering over a hundred of 
his own works ata single sale. But if he has in- 
jured himself no more than by damaging his market, 
he will have reason to congratulate himself. It is 
clear that he personally worked up all the details of 
this sale. After adding to the number of his own 
small collection of prints by the rakings of Mr. 
Hoffington’s shop, he induced Mr. Sypher to put in 
some cabinets and convex mirrors. He than saw 
Mr. Cogniat, some of whose curios have for many 
months been picturesquely displayed in a well- 
known photograph gallery, and got him to contrib- 
ute the little Spanish trunk (bought at the sale by 
Mr. Gibert) and most of the medieval arms—the 
three or four genuine halberds and a few other 
pieces belonged to Mr. Dolph. It thus appears 
that at least three persons besides Mr. Dolph con- 
tributed to this peculiar sale of his “ studio effects.” 

* ” * 

ANOTHER peculiar sale which came off only a few 
days later at the same auction-rooms, was that of 
“ The Rutledge Collection.” It would be interest- 
ing to know under what circumstances these pic- 
tures, which the too-well-known Mr. Fanning has 
industriously collected for years past, and which 
within a few weeks were owned by a New York 
stock broker, suddenly became “the Collection of 
Frank Rutledge, Baltimore.” 


* * » 

WHILE the public generally pays at an auction sale 
more than the goods offered are worth, it some- 
times happens that a few bric-a-brac dealers in a 
quiet way get together and carry off great bargains. 
There was such an occasion in New York Jast month, 
A wealthy family, on the eve of going to Europe, 
sold all their household effects at auction. The 
sale was attended by very few persons, and the 
dealers had everything their own way, paying about 
ten per cent of the value of the pictures, and buy- 
ing the best solid silver-ware below the price of 


the metal. 


* 
* * 


THE result of the sale of seventy-three of Mr. Av- 
ery’s paintings last month did not contrast favorably 


with that which he effected with so much success for. 


Mr. Harper recently. Less than $24,000 was obtained. 
The highest prices were $1910 for Baugniet’s 
second of February ;’’ $800 for Delort’s “* Strolling 
Players ;’’ the same for Adam's “* Arrival at the Cha- 
teau,’’ which received a medal at the Salon of 1876; 
$710 for Comte’s *‘ Henri of Lorraine Swearing Ven- 
$760 for Capobianchi’s 


se 


Twenty- 


geance against Coligny ;”’ 
‘* Siesta ;"’ $750 for Salentin’s ‘‘ The Future King ;’’ 
$650 for Escosura’s ‘‘ Lesson ;’’ $640 for Kraus’ 
‘* Admiring the Statue ;’’ $560 for Schéinleber’s *‘ Fish 
Market at Dantzig ;’’ $560 
Models ;’’ $530 for Seignac’s ‘‘ Story Book;’’ $550 for 
Col’s ‘‘ Hunting Cupid ;’’ $510 for De Neuville’s ** On 
the Ramparts ;’’ $560 for Rico’s *‘ Landscape and 
Cottage ;"’ $500 for Viry’s ‘‘On the Terrace.’’ All 
the other pictures sold under $500 a canvas, 


for Jiminez’s ** Roman 
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THE National Academy catalogue this year, as usual, 
contains many errors, typographical and otherwise. 
Such carelessness is unpardonable, and would be im- 
possible in the official catalogues, say, of the Royal 
When 
the public is charged twenty-five cents for a pamphlet, 
which probably does not cost more than ten, it is en- 


Academy in London, or the Salon in Paris. 


titled at least to correct information for the money. 
But it does not get it. A picture which has attracted 
much attention at the Academy is ** The Dead Hare,” 
from the late Munich Exhibition, by Heimerdinger. To 
test the accuracy of the catalogue, I look hap-hazard 
for the name of the artist, and find it given as *‘ Hein- 
erdinger,’’ and looking again for it in another part of 
the pamphlet, I find it ‘* Heninerdinger.’’ This isa 
fair sample of the general accuracy of the official cata- 
logue of the National Academy Exhibition. 


* 
es 


THE highest price paid for a picture in modern times 
was for Murillo’s ** Assumption,’’ which brought in 
France $125,000 two centuries after it was painted, 
Correggio’s “‘ Saint Jerome,’’ executed by him for a 


price equivalent to about $200, could have been sold to 
the King of Portugal about two centuries after the 
artist’s death for $90,000. When the French took pos- 
session of Parma the Duke offered $200,000 for the 
privilege of retaining the painting; the offer was re- 
fused, and the treasure was sent to Paris. 


* * x 
CORREGGIO’S “* Reading Magdalen’’ is familiar to 
everybody by the clever chromo-lithograph of it by 
Prang. The original, for which the Dresden Museum, 
which owns it, paid $27,000, may reasonably be valued 
Itis on copper, as is also the famous 
The Dres- 
was originally owned by 


at twice that sum. 
replica known as the ** Ward Correggio.”’ 
den ‘‘ Reading Magdalen”’ 
the Dukes of Modena, who prized it so highly that 
whenever they left the capital they took it with them, it 
being fitted into a case made for it in their carriage. 
Augustus III., King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, 
prized it no less highly, having paid 27,000 Roman 
crowns for it. At his death it went into the Dresden 
Gallery. It was once stolen from there, and it was only 
returned by the offering of a great reward. 


* 


A CURIOUS story is told about the ‘* Ward Correggio."" 
A gentleman in Rome, wishing to clear his gallery, 
under the advice of an expert, weeded out a number of 
While they 
were on exhibition a stranger examined them, and find- 
ing one which seemed to him to have something under 
the surface of the painting, turned it with its face to 
the wall while he went to get the small sum of money 
asked for it. He came back, bought the picture, hur- 
ried home with it, and found that his belief was cor- 


inferior pictures and offered them for sale. 


rect. 
there appeared the soft and beautiful picture, 
‘** Reading Magdalen,’’ by Correggio, the second origi- 
The restoration 


Carefully removing the exterior coat of varnish, 
the 


nal. The third replica is still missing. 
of the picture or a large sum of money for it was de- 
manded as soon as this discovery was made known, 
The buyer naturally resented the claim. A long litiga- 
tion followed, in which at one time the buyer was justi- 
fied, and then the decision of the court was reversed in 
favor of the seller. At 
agreed upon. Lord Ward bought the picture for a 
large sum of money, and divided the price between 


length a compromise was 


the litigants. 


* 
* * 


BY acurious coincidence, the youth playing the pipe 
in Adrien Marie’s *‘ Idyl ’’—a drawing of which is given 
in the supplement of this number of THE ART AMaA- 
TEUR—seems to have served Mr. Frank Waller as the 
model for his painting called ‘* Harmony,’ now on ex- 
hibition at the National Academy of Design. Compare 
the two pictures. The ‘ Idyl’’ was painted and exhib- 
ited in Paris in 1868. 
models seem never to grow out of their mannerisms ? 
Take this one of M. Marie Mr. Waller, for in- 
There he lies on the ground with his feet 


It is strange, isn’t it, that some 


and 
stance. 
crossed at precisely the same angle, and he is playing 
on precisely the same pipe as he did twelve years ago ; 
and, likely enough, he is playing precisely the same air. 
But what is queerer still, the youth has not grown a day 
older in all these years. ~ MONTEZUMA, 












ELOIR  has_ con- 
tributed his own 
portrait in a very 
amusing manner in 
the initial letter of 
the present article, 

which we reproduce from 
the charmingly illustrated 
catalogue of the Society of 
French Aquarellists, who have recently closed their sec- 
ond annual exhibition. He is engaged, it will be noticed, 
in painting the monogram of the society. This is Leloir 
the younger—Maurice. Below we give a fac-simile of 
his drawing of his pretty composition, ‘‘ The Boating 
Party,’’ which was snapped up by Mme. L. Soyer be- 
fore it was finished. ‘The other pictures at the exhibi- 
tion by this artist were ‘‘ Dévouement,”’ ‘‘ Les Adieux,”’ 
and *‘ Un Coup de Vent."’ His father, Louis Leloir, is 
best known in this 
country by his curious 
“Temptation of St. 
Anthony’’ (28 x 39), 
which at the Johnson 
sale in New York, in 
1876, sold for $2100. 
At the recent exhibition 
he sent five pictures, 
most of which bear evi- 
dence of his fondness 
for representing young 
people in medizval cos- 
tume. 

Edouard de Beau- 
mont is little known in 
the United States, but 
after a glance at his 
pretty contribution of 
the youthful satyr and ”% 
the goat in his *‘ Téte- 
a-Téte,’’ it will be 
hoped that we shall 
know more of him. 

The name of Edouard 
Detaille is familiar to all 
lovers of art. During 
his recent stay in Eng- 
Jand he was assiduous 
in sketching the Brit- 
ish soldier, and the first 
public results of his endeavors in this direction are seen 
in his contribution to the exhibition of the Society of 
French Aquarellists, His four pictures there were 
‘** The Scots Guards Returning from Exercise,’’ ‘‘ In- 
terior of the ‘Tower of London at the Hour of Parade,”’ 
‘“A Piper of the 42d Highlanders,’’ whose portrait 
from Detaille’s drawing we reproduce, and ‘‘ A Fifer 
of the Grenadier Guards.”’ 

Gustave Doré, among eleven pictures, contributes, 
*‘ Night upon London Bridge,’’ a strikingly dramatic 
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composition, showing an old man, a young mother and 
her babe, a strapping youth, and a poor sickly-looking 
little, girl—wretched outcasts of all ages—gathered to- 
gether on the hard stone bench in one of the recesses 
of the bridge, fast asleep under the bright starlit 
heavens and dreaining perhaps of a happier fate. 

In contrast to this painful subject, Louis-Eugéne 
Lambert, the great painter of cats, lends his facile pen- 
cil and presents a variety of phases of feline life. We 
give in fac-simile one of Lambert's most pleasing 
sketches after his paintings. Did one ever see prettier 
kittens than those standing guard over the fan, which 
appears by the way to be a kind of album of cat-por- 
traits. 

Vibert contributed six pictures to the exhibition. 
The principal one, ‘‘ The Bath,’’ has been bought by 
Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, and is on its way to this 
country. It is said to be the best thing that Vibert has 
done for a long time. Another ‘important Vibert, 
** The Visit of his Excellency,” the fine painting which 
was seen recently in New York at Knoedler’s, was con- 
tributed to the French Society of Aquarellists’ prelimi- 
nary exhibition. This preliminary exhibition is for oil- 
paintings, which are generally sent in because they are 
small, and would be lost in the Salon, where big can- 
vases predominate. 








THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 

GENERAL DI CESNOLA has opened his museum. 
His energy, thoroughness, will-power, have impressed 
the populations of several countries as being conspicu- 
ous and splendid, and we should need no guarantee but 
his tutelary name to assure us that the task of removal 
and rearrangement has been done with exceptional dis- 
patch, and that the interval separating the public from 
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‘“THE BOATING PARTY.’’ BY MAURICE LELOIR. 


IN THE RECENT PARIS WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION, 


the treasures has been shorter than would have been 
the case with any other director discoverable. 

The General is the natural fugleman of his Cyprus 
specimens. What surprises the visitor is not the ar- 
rangement which makes these specimens the heroes of 
the scene, but the strange modesty that has not made 
more of them by a stage-setting more or less empirical. 
Let the reader think of his unique chance. He un- 
covers a Greek island, taking up the mould from the 
surface of Cyprus about as completely as a cook lifts the 


lid of a kettle. The thoroughness and finality of his 
work makes the French and English diggers bite 
their nails, for his treatment of the isle is exhaustive. 
In one place he strikes a discovery quite novel in the 
history of excavations. He finds a temple with its 
whole crowd of idols lying on their faces in obedience 
to him. The complete temple-service, the statues of 
Hercules and Venus, the pedestals, the effigies of 
priests and royal patrons, the very cups and vessels of 
sacrifice, are preserved for him in their places unin- 
jured. Some convulsion of the earth, some conflagra- 
tion friendly to science, has dried for him like a plant 
in an herbarium the whole apparatus of a system of 
worship. He ships a religion complete to America. 
Just afterward, his kind fate makes him master of a 
vast museum building, where he can subordinate all the 
contents to this unique curiosity if he pleases. There is 
nothing like his treasure in the world ; he is the patron 
of a dazzling curiosity. 
encyclopedic. 


Pompeii has yielded nothing so 
The Phigalian and Eginetic temples 
have spared us but crumbs where Golgos yields us a 
feast set out in its order ; Dr. Wood at Ephesus, Dr. 
Schliemann at Mycene, Lord Elgin at the Parthenon, 
have lighted on no such archeological banquet, for Di 
Cesnola’s bit of luck is the first in the world’s annals. 
Why, then, has the director, possessed of a treasure 
and of a vast barn of a building, broken up his collec- 
tion against the walls and on the shclving, modestly 
dispersing his statuary like the books in a library or the 
goods ina shop? One dreams in such a case of un- 
precedented feats of reconstruction. One would sup- 
pose that the proud discoverer would plan out, in the 
middle of the museum, the complete temple of Golgos, 
with its hundred images. He had the design once of 
finding and removing the whole floor of the temple of 
Paphos, the great shrine of Venus-worship, and recon- 
structing it in New York, with all its relics and acces- 
sories. Why did he stay his hand when he had the 
chance to do something 
of the same kind for 
Golgos? There were 
the statues, which in 
the original had been 
ranged by their date 
and national style, the 
Egyptian by themselves, 
the Assyrian together, 
the early Greek togeth- 
er, the Roman together, 
as if the temple-priests 
had wished to make 
their shrine the chroni- 
cle of a long Cyprus 
history ; the discover- 
er’s notes were clear as 
to the place of arrange- 
ment of each figure, and 
he had preserved some 
of the original pedestals 
which were ranged 
around the walls, and 
some of the strange 
double ones on which 
the figures were set back 
to back in a central 
row. How simple a 
thing in such a big build- 
ing to construct a rear- 
rangement of the temple 
in the same order, the rows simply inclosed in cano- 
pies of glass! The temple of Golgos was but thirty by 
sixty feet in size. At the supposed portal might have 
been placed the giant's head found in the field outside, 
belonging to a statue thirty feet high ; one can fancy this 
head placed at its proper altitude above the ground, 
thirty-five feet perhaps with the pedestal, and the pair 
of feet belonging to it, which were found but are not 
shown, and then perhaps, sketched against the jamb, 
the simple outline of the complete form, restored from 
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those of similar type, and convincing the eye of the 
most hasty visitor immediately of the grandeur of the 
original figure. When we think of the striking and 
popular character of such a display—a complete temple- 
service ranged in order and unique in the world—we 
are amazed, we repeat, not at the conspicuousness con- 
ferred on the General’s collection, but at his strange 
and incomprehensible modesty. 

Instead of this vivid pic- 
turesque way of presenting 
the subject, Di Cesnola’s 
watchword has been cabinet 
classification. Heads are 
shelved according to coiffure, 
the giant’s staring visage 
hardly conspicuous in a 
range of similarly-dressed 
dummies ranging from big 
to little. Statues nod to 
each other according to their 
evolution, a beard, an eye- 
brow, a head of hair, passing 
gradually from Egyptian to 
Greek treatment in a series 
of examples. The mighty 
Eastern Hercules, one of the 
great specimens of archaic 
art in the world, is actually 
divorced from his storied pe- 
destal—a_ pedestal enriched 
with the representation of 
his labors, because the glass 
case was not high enough! 
Cabinet arrangement, as 
opposed to historical arrangement, could not much 
farther go. But even conceding the greater merit of 
cabinet arrangement, could there be a better, truer, 
more really scientific cabinet arrangement than that 
which would show the curiosities in the precise order 
in which they were found ? 

In the present classification, however, which is at 
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‘* a, HIGHLAND PIPER.”’ BY DETAILLE. 


IN THE RECENT PARIS WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION, 


least serviceable to the scholar and antiquarian, we find 
the various facts or pieces of evidence which assist so 
greatly a study of the early history and art of Greece. 
Many objects, not previously shown in the Fourteenth 
Street depository, are now exhibited for the benefit of 
science, and the student is impressed with a throng of 
interesting and suggestive bits of testimony. It be- 


comes apparent, for example, that the temple just noted, 
and ascribed by De Vogué to Golgos, is not a temple 
of Venus, though Golgos was founded by her son, and 
Pausanias speaks of her being worshipped there before 
the establishment of her historic shrine at Paphos. On 


the contrary, it was evidently a temple of Hercules ; for 
among the discoveries are at least two statues of that 
god, one being the magnificent colossus above men- 





**ON GUARD.”’ BY L. E. LAMBERT. 


IN THE RECENT PARIS WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION, 
tioned, and the other a crouching figure in the act of 
kneeling to shoot the Stymphalian birds, and con- 
jecturally called Teucer by the discoverer ; besides this 
allusion to one of the demigod’s labors, there is the 
stealing of the cattle of Geryon represented on the base 
of the greater statue, and in addition there are three 
figures in stone, also from the temple, of Geryon in 
his triple or six-legged form. 

From the same site of Golgos comes the chaste and 
noble sarcophagus with bas-reliefs, an early lesson in 
the flattest kind of relief known to art, with figures 
whose postures seem to indicate that the comer was 
imitating the splendid statues on the AZgina temple. 
This glorious coffin, which was formerly seen daubed 
with whitewash by some of the wiseacres who officiated 
in the General’s absence at Cyprus, is now skilfully 
cleaned and restored. Castellani used to say that it 
was the gem of the collection. The 
more sumptuous and showy sar- 
cophagus of Amathus, with its 
Persian figures in high relief, its 
orientalized or Lycian style, and 
its original colors in striking pres- 
ervation, is a novelty which was 
not seen in Fourteenth Street, but 
which has been arranged to add 
lustre to the present opening. 
Add to these the marble coffins 
with carved heads, almost unique, 
and recalling the strange sensa- 
tions with which the visitor comes 
upon those similar ones from Sidon 
in a corner of the Louvre where 
they have been placed by Renan— 
the less important Roman coffins, 
one with its history of Psyche in re- 
lief, and we have a row of antique 
sarcophagi unique in the world. 

Many other points have been made conspicuous in 
the rearrangement. An Egyptian-like statue from Go]- 
gos, supposed to be immemorially old, was found in 
cleaning to have an inscription painted on the arm in 
Cypriote Greek, indicating its construction as within 
the period of Grecian domination, if we suppose the 
inscription to be of the date of the statue. Such points 
are worthy of careful thought, for nothing more fasci- 
nating has been presented to the antiquarian than this 
perfect series of Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek statues 
in a single temple, in equal preservation, and arranged 
as if the priests took pride in illustrating the successive 
chapters in the island’s history. 

Novelties, again, in the present opening are an added 
series of fine terra-cotta heads from life-size statues ; 
and a number of life-size figures of reclining boys, of 
which twenty-five were found in the temple of Apollo 
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Hylates at Curium. These singular acolytes have 
necklaces of amulets, very carefully carved. General 
di Cesnola has also been able to add to his collection a 
plaster cast, from the Berlin Museum, of the Assyrian 
figure found before his time at Larnaca, an image 
showing a period of Assyrian subjugation, and covered 
with a volume of arrow-headed inscriptions. The skulls, 
too, are new ; some of them show a system of sutures, 

coming _ perpendicularly 
down the middle of the fore- 
head, and again across the 
top of the nose, which seem 
and 


to be abnormal, may 


point to remarkable race- 
differences in Cyprus. 

While we were expressing 
the 


had not used a more sensa- 


surprise that General 
tional form of exploiting his 
Golgos treasures, we might 
have capped our surprise 
with a similar wonder about 
Curium. 
structed a plan of the strange 


Why not have con- 


series of underground oven- 
shaped treasuries at Curium, 
four in number and describ- 
ing two sides of a square, 
and there placed as if ‘in 
situ’’ the masses of a golden 
booty before which Schlie- 
mann’s Myczxne jewelry en- 
tirely pales its ineffectual lus- 
tre? What discoverer having 
Di Cesnola’s chances could abstain from such a natural 
and popular style of demonstration? In his horror of 
charlatanry, has not the wonderful excavator gone too far 
the other way ? Whatcould be more striking, and, though 
sensational, what more legitimate, than a restoration 
of these singular treasure-chambers, sealed and unrifled 
for centuries, only matched for strangeness by Pompeii 
and the Golgos temple—chambers where the courtesans 
of Venus had dropped their jewels in heaps for the 
modern explorer to find unmolested, and where even 
the subterranean bronze torches, their wooden props 
decayed, were preserved by the drifted earth at their 
proper height in the air, just as the priests had held or 
planted them when carrying in their valuables in an in- 
vasion ? 

The arrangement personally conducted by Di Ces- 


nola ceases with the ground floor, There, after a vesti- 





BY E. DE BEAUMONT, 


IN THE RECENT PARIS WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION, 


filled with inferior modern 
Thompson’s Bryant bust, a bad German Goethe, and 
three of Story’s hideous and inane figures—the space 
is given up to Cyprus. 

the exhibition, however. 


bule some statuary — 


This is but the beginning of 

Looking up from the princi- 
pal room on the ground-floor, we perceive that this vast 
apartment is but a well, round which, at a great height, 
the aerial galleries show their balustrades, completely 
hung with a splendid series of very large and ancient 
tapestries. Climbing up to these eyries, we find the 
parallel galleries and the chambers behind them most 
opulently furnished with a loan collection which would 
be called rich in any capital of the world. 
the McCallum laces, the Avery porcelains, Oriental 
jades and Sou-Chows in profusion, Japanese embroid- 
eries, make up this show hung in mid-air, and on one 
side (crowded out from its proper place in Cyprus be- 


Pictures, 
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low-stairs) is the exhibit of Roman and Pheenician glass 
from that island, with its fairy-like iridescence—a col- 
lection superior to any of ancient glass in the world, 
and before which that vaunted one especially of Pom- 
peii glass at Naples incontinently hides its diminished 
head. 

The porcelains bought from Mr. Avery have never 
looked so wellas they now do in the liberal light 
streaming in from the park. The only characteristic of 

















the collection that is unsuitable to the purposes of a 
museum is the limited and unsatisfactory size of all the 
pieces. One would never think that this is the ceramics 
of a nation that builds temples of porcelain, and jars in 
which human prisoners are confined ; however numer- 
ous, the Avery collection is a cupboard collection. 

We have left ourselves but a pinched space to speak 
of the gallery of paintings, important as it is. Here is 
the collection acquired by Mr. Blodgett for the museum 
on its first formation, composed of two important Bel- 
gian cabinets of pictures. The canvases are of the fine 
old Dutch and Flemish schools, and, though they have 
been scoffed at by American newspaper critics, they 
are admirable specimens, assured by the opinions of 
celebrated experts. The two grand Rubenses, one an 
animal subject of which the counterpart has lately been 
etched in ‘‘ L’Art,’’ the Diogenes by Crayer, the lus- 
cious river views by Van Goyen, the noble still life by 
Velasquez, and especially the magnificent ‘ Hille 
Bobbe’’ by Franz Hals and ‘‘ Burgomaster’’ by Van 
der Helst, with the masterly ‘‘ St. Martha’ by Van- 
dyck, would be considered pearls in any gallery of 
Europe. Add to these such valuable loans as the 
almost incontrovertible Tintoretto, belonging to Mr. 
Walter Brown’s estate, and the ‘‘ Salome,’’ which, ex- 
cept in the burly awkward drapery, has all the style of a 
replica of the Leonardo at Florence, and enough is pro- 
vided in the wav of old masters to raise our special 
wonder. 

Artists are just at present raving over a painter of 
the decadence, as a new discovery. ‘Tiepolo, it is now 
maintained, had much of the charm and style of Vero- 
nese, with a grace of his own which connects him with 
Boucher and Fragonard ;rthe superb ‘* Debarcation of 
Cleopatra’’ at the Labbia Palace in Venice is especial- 
ly pointed out as worthy of the great Venetian period. 
There are three excellent Tiepolos now at the museum 
—a large ceiling decoration, with a ‘‘ Last judgment,” 
the Virgin interceding, and a particular saint being 
handed up to glory in high triumph ; a “‘ Sacrifice of 
Abraham,”’ and a *‘ Triumph of. Ferdinand III.’’—the 
whole forming an unexpectedly adequate representation 
of a master whom every painter wants now to study. 

Among the modern art, the pictures left by the late 
Boston painter, Mr. Hunt, form the most interesting 
show. Nothing better in the way of pseudo-Couture 
has been done or will be done in any country. Pseudo- 
Couture it unquestionably is, and the back of the neck 
of a half-nude figure here is identical in treatment with 
the Couture head in an adjacent room, and with many 
another Couture existing. It is a pity that the artist’s 
later master, Millet, could not have a little influenced 
that sliding buttery style so imprinted upon the style of 
the ‘“‘ Décadence Romaine.’’ We have here, among 


the Hunts, such conspicuous things as the two Niaga- 
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ras, one of the Marguerites, the portrait of his wife, and 
two heads of himself, and that of Sumner. 

The rooms principally devoted to eclectic modern 
work have been arranged by a capable committee of 
artists in distinct challenge to contemporary European 
painting. We cannot conceal our gratification and 
pride at the admirable showing made by our native 
work, Arranged in distinct competition, it forces down 
much of the foreign painting by its sincerity of tone, 
purity of color, and excellence of ‘‘ qualité.’’ Nor is 
the European selection purposely chosen for its vulgarity 
or commercial flashiness ; it includes such things as 
Delaroche’s large ‘‘ Napoleon at Fontainebleau,”’ and 
Knaus’s ‘‘ Holy Family ;’’ with a figure (clothed for a 
wonder) by Lefebvre, and a fair specimen by Jacquet, 
and, of course, a Pinchart and a Spanish-Roman scene 
of puppets dancing before the Neapolitan court. The 
European pictures look terribly shoppy, most of them. 
The Jacquet and Lefebvre, and Bouguereau’s child, 
seem waxy beside the more unctuous flesh-painting, in 
the same scale, of William Hunt, and the proud Munich 
glitter of Chase’s gypsy girl. Quartley’s marine, despite 
a slightly confused scheme of colors, beats down by 
pure luminousness the landscape or river views of the 
French. Eastman Johnson’s ** Corn-huskers’’ has much 
of the rich sweetness of a Decamps. Why, by the way, 
is Shirlaw’s ‘‘Sheep Shearers’’ absent? Homer’s 
“* Confederate Prisoners’’ is gaining in beauty year by 
year, and is richer in color, tone,and air than any 
European out-of-doors group present. How ineffably 
mean, for example, looks near it Erskine Nichol’s 
terra-cotta-faced boy and the chalky wall behind him ! 
Church’s fan-palms and bananas are hung beside a 
Koekkoek, with a marvellous correspondence of quality 
and method. Eakins’s masterpiece, the ‘‘ Chess- 
players,’’ is hung between a “‘ real’’ Meissonier and a 
“‘real’’ Zamacois. Though voluntarily low in tone, it 
is obviously and decidedly superior to either. It has a 
deep and wizard-like power of making a harmony out 
of the most horrible scroll-sawn and wholesale ware- 
house furniture ; a twilight of poetry and feeling en- 
velops it, out of which emerge three heads as solid, real, 
and well characterized as were ever done, one handsome 
and noble, one sly and miser-like, the third the Cavour- 
like *‘ bourgeoisie’ of a foreign professor. Out of the 
very burgher-like and commonplace every-day air of 
these characters the painter has managed to construct 
an art-symphony of the greatest elevation and purity. 
On the whole, this is decidedly, and without a doubt’s 
shadow, the best representation of American art ever 
brought together. EDWARD STRAHAN. 


COP YISTS AT THE LOUVRE. 
Paris, April 2, 1880, 
THE visitor to the Louvre is sure to find a host of 
copyists scattered up and down the long gallery, and 
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here and there in the other rooms. Circles of satellites 
are gathered around certain of the most popular and 
salable pictures—such as the sentimental ‘* Cruche Cas- 
sée’’ of Greuze, or the conscious-looking portraits of 
Madame Le Brun. These copyists are of both sexes 
and of all ages, from the white-haired old man of 











seventy, M. Duval, who haunts the galleries every after- 
noon seeking to sell to some tourist the canvas on his 
easel, representing the vista of one of the galleries with 
all its shining cases and artistic decorations—a picture 
that he has painted and sold scores of times—to the 
young girl of fifteen, who is copying some oil bit in 
water-color for a birthday gift to her mamma. Most of 
the copyists are familiar figures, as well known to the 
cocked-hatted guards and the habitués of the galleries 
as the pictures on the walls, having worked here for 
months, even years, with no better prospect before 
them than to keep on working here as long as they shall 
live. Now and then among the younger and prettier 
of the lady artists, or those who have some striking or 
easily-caricatured peculiarity of person, dress, or work, 
one will be discovered to look very uneasy, and to 
wriggle on her tall stool or abandon it entirely for a while, 
as she strolls away into another room. Then it may 
be discovered that some guileless and innocent-looking 
creature near her, pretending to study the Perugino 
over her head or the Botticelli opposite, has been slyly 
sketching her with fiendish intent to bring her out next 
week as natural as life, if less large, in some one of the 
illustrated journals, it being latterly a very popular 
thing to ‘‘ do’’ the Louvre for the picture papers. So 
far is this carried, that it is not at all improbable that 
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while Alphonse catches a victim for his paper, some- 
body else is slyly catching him for another. The ac- 
companying pictures from ‘‘L’Art’’ are good examples 
of these sketches. 

Many of the copyists are shabby, some even poverty- 
stricken; few are thoroughly well-dressed. To be 
well-dressed is considered the mark of the “‘ transients,”’ 
who work only a few days at a time, at intervals, who 
are evidently not thus earning their living, and who are 
often students in some atelier or amateurs who copy a 
painting only because they admire it. Some of the pro- 
fessional copyists are painting, on porcelain, miniature 
landscapes and cattle by Cuyp or Watteau, and the 
quaint interiors of the Holland school. These are dec- 
orators of china, working by the day at stated wages. 
They almost all wear spectacles, and are bowed over 
their work in a melancholy way that suggests the break- 
ing of bruised reeds, by eye-destroying, back-breaking 
labor, scantily paid. 

Among the easels are two, usually either deserted or 
surrounded by a chattering group of students. These 
two easels belong to two French girls, whom the author 
of ‘‘ The American’’ must certainly have taken for his 
model of Noémie Nioche. Every morning these girls 
come to the gallery, bring out their easels, as if toa flour- 
ish of trumpets, from the closet where the Louvre easels 
are kept when not in use, and set them up before some 
picture. Then they add an atrocious daub or two to 
execrable daubs of other days, dawdle listlessly awhile 
till the gallery grows fuller of people, then start off to 
dart hither and yon all day, coquetting with the bhest- 
looking of the young guards, pretending to go for water, 
to seek a tube of color—really availing themselves of 
every possible excuse to keep themselves largely in the 
eyes of the public. To other copyists, whose time is 
money and whose Jost minutes represent abbreviated 
dinners and void suppers, such reckless waste of time 
is harrowing, and many visitors to the Louvre who have 
noticed those giddy young women will also remember 























to have noticed the scowls that follow their idle mean- 
derings. There is another noticeable copyist—one with 
a bunch of red hair around her face, like the halo about 
a medizval Madonna. 
the guards, or else proclaiming nasally to some one of 
her travelling countrymen: ‘‘ You see I’ve got con- 
verted to be a Catholic sence I came to Yoorup, and 
I’m doing this Magdalen for the Catholic church in our 
town !”’ 
ture of ‘‘ Melancholy”’ that hangs upon che right wall 
of the long gallery. It is a little curious that this same 
picture has been copied more than once, twice, or even 
three times, within the last two years, by Americans 
who had not the slightest suspicion that the sour-look- 
ing woman with the skull was other than the beautiful 
sinner to whom so much was forgiven. 

Some of the other workers, although these latter are 
oftener to be found downstairs before some famous bit 
of antique statuary, are learners, who draw so many 
hours of the day, and whose work is visited and correct- 
ed once or twice a week by some of the great French 
artists, who engage to make a round among their stu- 
dents on certain days. This 
method of study for women than to be enrolled among 
the students at any of the ateliers where the living 


She is generally quarrelling with 


This ‘* Magdalen”’ is the large, gloomy pic- 


is a more economical 


model is posed, and for beginners is perhaps not less 
profitable. 

Every facility is given by the French Government to 
persons who wish to make copies, and in this respect it 
shows far more consideration to the working-class than 
do the managers of the South Kensington and National 
Galleries in London. 
to set up their easels only three days of the week, these 


In these latter artists are allowed 





days being popularly known as “ students’ days,’’ to 
distinguish them from the other three which are called 
““ people’s days’’—that is, days available only for vis- 
itors, not workers. The Louvre is open to workers every 
day of the week~--save Sundays, which is the French 
féte day, when the galleries are crowded with workmen 
and their families ; and Mondays, when the whole palace 
is closed for cleaning. It is in consequence of this heb- 
domadal cleaning that Tuesday is always such an amus- 
ing day, full of laughable incidents and contretemps, a 
scene of skating over the fearfully and wonderfully slip- 
pery floors, of wild clutching at each other's raiment 
of ground and lofty tumbling that needs to be seen to 
be appreciated. 

To copy in the Louvre one needs only to present one’s 
self at the office of the Secretary in the same palace 
and ask permission, which is readily accorded by means 
of a printed paper good for all the galleries—the Louvre, 
Luxembourg, Versailles, and St. Germain—for a year. 
Easels are provided by the administration and kept in the 
galleries under charge of the guards, who, when the 
closing hour comes, either carry them away into adjoin- 
ing closets, or, if very large, stow them away against 
the wall-railing till the next day. Each copyist is re- 
quired to bring a bit of oil-cloth four feet square, with 
which to protect his or her immediate space of glisten- 
ing waxed floor from daubs of paint or scatterings of 
crayon ; but even this is not essential, so many copyists 
leaving their ‘‘ tapis’’ when their work is done, that the 
guards have accumulated a store of them ready to lend 
to any new-comer who asks for one with a pleasant 
enough smile, or a nimble enough half-franc. The 
guards are popularly supposed to receive no “‘ tips,’’ and 
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notices to that effect are posted all over the building. 
Whenever a copy is finished, however, it is obligatory 
upon the copyist to secure the signature or number of 
some guard upon it before it is allowed to pass the 
gigantic Swiss who stands guard at the only exit by 
which canvases are allowed to pass to the outer world, 





and whether that number or signature is accompanied 
with a smile or not depends upon whether a sly ** tip”’ 
finds an expectant palm. Very many of these copyists 
never copy an entire picture unless they are happy 
enough to have an order to do so in advance. Usually 
they take bits out of large pictures, it being easier to 
sell small canvases than large ones. One will paint 
only the Virgin’s head out of one of Botticelli’s Holy 
Families, or the Christ-child out of a Leonardo, or Eliza- 
beth’s strong-lined face out of some famous Visitation. 
Another will make a dainty little scene of a stream of 
Ver- 


net’s canvases, or a mellow golden vista of sea and sky 


white radiance over moonlit water, from one of 


from some of Claude's stately architectural views. 
Another will paint one figure from Rubens’s Medicean 
panels, a rustic cottage from a woodland view by Hob- 
bema, or a sylvan glimpse out of a féte-champétre by 
Watteau. 

Certain of the pictures of the Louvre have such a 
wide literary as well as artistic renown, that a wise 
discretion is called in play to prevent the interest of 
the general public with regard to them being sacrificed 
to that of the copyists. Leonardo's *‘ Mona Lisa”’ is 
one of these world-famous pictures toward which the 
cultivated sightseer first makes his way, and before 
which he longest lingers. Likewise is it one good 
copies of which bring the largest price, so seldom is it 
that inferior painters can catch the subtle fascination of 
that alluring face upon their own canvases. To pre 
vent, therefore, an inconvenient crowd of copyists frem 
thrusting themselves between smiling Mona Lisa and 
her admirers, the rule is made that but two persons shal] 





paint from her at the same time. Consequently these 
places are so much in demand, that they have been 
known to be engaged two years in advance, although it 
is not uncommon to see that pale, heavy-browed, sinis- 
ter, unbeautifully magnetic face with not an easel before 
it. Once I saw a lady painting there whose dress was 
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so curious that I will try to sketch it here. The wearer 
was slight and pale, and about twenty-seven years of 
age. Her appearance was remarkably elegant, provid- 
ed one saw her at the distance from which you view 
Her dress was made 
in the best mode of a year or two before, and it was 


one of Turner’s later landscapes. 


evident that she sat down in it tenderly lest her knees 
In that 
elegant ‘* tieback’’ a feminine eye could see countless 


should come through the thin front-breadths. 


slits and holes so dexterously “‘ restored ’’ by bits of an 
adhesive material, that the imposing garment was really 
scarcely more than a glaze of black silk over a body of 
black court-plaster. Where the cowardly seams had 
cried was more than one squeeze of black paint ‘‘ load- 
ed,’’ after the Munich manner of handling, upon the be- 
traying line. Her necktie was handsome and showy, 
with 
daisies, but, nearer known, it proved to be a strip of 


six paces away seeming heavily embroidered 


black silk cleverly painted with “‘ blanc d'argent.”’ 
Collar and cuffs were just the reverse, being white paper 
prettily embroidered with leaves and sprigs in ivory 
black. 

WRIGHT, 


MARGARET BERTHA 


Private Galleries. 


COLLECTION OF THOMAS G. APPLETON, 


OUR country is becoming happily fertile in art-hus- 
bandmen—men who, by a constant application of the 
of the 

Ina 


means by which genius is educated, deserve some 
fame of the genius which is partly their creation. 
government where every man is a sovereign, Duke 








Lorenzo the Magnificent is always a possibility. Mr. 
Appleton, of Boston, has done something toward pro- 
viding a garden like the Medicean one of old, where the 
instruction in matters of taste is a free privilege for any 
willing mind, and in whose sheltered beds and alleys the 
young art-idea is taught to shoot. The enumeration of 
his acts of liberality in this kind is restrained on our 
part by a timely recollection that any notice of them 
would be supremely distasteful to himself. But it is not 
improper to mention that his liberality is not confined 
to the bounds of any one city; that he was behind the 
scenes in the successful project of securing for the New 
York Museum the two Belgian collections of old mas- 
ters which form the nucleus of its gallery. These wor- 
thy cabinets of pictures were quite fit for a beginning— 
it is too early in American acquisition for us to expect 
to get at a jump the material for a “* salon carré,”’ or 
parure of matchless pearls. The creditable feature in 
Mr. Appleton’s advocacy was that he acted not as a 
Bostonian, but as an American, and was quite willing to 
merge the claims of his own city in favor of what he felt 
to be the broader capabilities, greater publicity, and 
larger power for good of the metropolitan position. 
The generous patron’s reminiscences are full of odd 
particulars connected with the acquisition of these 
treasures, and when he is in a conversational mood he 
will unfold the strangest tale of the difficulties and 
adventures through which the pictures were finally 
secured. Messrs. Tweed and Sweeny, of unsavory 
fame, were quite willing to whitewash their reputations 
by a sudden immersion of themselves in the stream of 





* Copyright reserved by the author, 
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art-patronage ; they succeeded in connecting their 
names with the passage of the legislative act estab- 
lishing the Museum : but the credit of securing the col- 
lection was snatched from them with timely precipi- 
tancy, and the purchase of the pictures was effected 
entirely through private contributions. More recently, 
Mr. Appleton has distinguished himself by the gift of a 
couple of dozen of valuable Greek statuettes from Tan- 
agra to the Boston Museum. It is a cheering thing to 
know that when a valuable chance occurs to snatch an 
art-treasure for America there is a man listening and 
waiting, with ready ear and appreciative mind, who will 
understand the significance of the opportunity, and ex- 
ert himself to make it a fixed fact. The world will yet 
hear of other like deeds of magnificence from this un- 
pretending Lorenzo ; and the educational results from 
such actions, while they are beyond calculation, are ob- 
vious from day to day in the awakening interest in the 
community for things of art, in the progress and attain- 
ment made by youthful practitioners among the good 
examples provided. 

Mr. Appleton is himself an example of the culture 
conferred by a life passed among fostering influences 
and educational examples —the magic, unconscious 
efflorescence of a Medici garden. He is a graphic and 
brilliant writer at need, or when he has time—the author 
of several charming books. In travelling it is his cus- 
tom to secure memoranda of the places he visits, in the 
form of water-color sketches which are something be- 
yond the style of the mere amateur ; and his recital of 
his journeys, illuminated by an exhaustless diorama of 
autograph sketches from his portfolios, is an entertain- 
ment far above the charm of ordinary travellers’ tales. 

A conspicuous picture in his painting collection is the 
portrait of himself. This was executed a short time 
ago by Frederick P. Vinton, in a style of hard realism, 
full of emphasis and fact, and courageously divested of 
the smallest trace of flattery. Mr. Vinton’s manner 
shows the reaction from an early education in Munich 
to the severer teachings of Paris. Inspired by his last 
instructor, Bonnat, the young artist has built up his 
model like an iron framework, with all the facts of 
human construction well demonstrated and fixed, and 
nothing wanting but the graces of character, the sun- 
shine of urbanity and culture, the polished ease of a 
man of the world. What strikes the observer is the 
supreme, fearless, royal good-nature of the man who 
will submit to the dissection of a young anatomical 
student like this ; all that we have been accustomed to 
regard with some contempt as the trick of the portrait- 
painting art is absent in the analysis. 

By Richard Parkes Bonington, that English won- 
der, the only British painter represented in the Louvre 
until quite lately, and the only colorist of his nation 
whom the French are willing to place alongside their 
own Chardin, and Watteau, and Fragonard, the finest 
of aquarellists and sole representative of ‘‘ qualité ’’ in 
the depressing epoch of Horace Vernet and Ingres, 
there is an interesting specimen in the Appleton collec- 
tion. Its size is about six by nine inches. It is a group 
in a rich and luminous Spanish interior, the subject be- 
ing taken from Gil Blas. The lambent splendor of 
treatment in the bed, with its revelation of linen and 
iaces all in white, out of which rises, for the high-light 
of the composition, the pale figure of a lady also in 
white, while a blond-haired cavalier, in full accoutre- 
ments, kneels before the vision of pureness and désha- 
bille, is a painter’s problem of limpid tones most lumi- 
nously treated, while gorgeous stains of depth and color 
are provided in the grouping of the accessories. Bon- 
ington was born in Arnold, Nottingham, in 1801 ; 
studied in France, where his line was original and un- 
spoilt by Academicism, and died 1828. A gem of his 
like this would set the Hdtel Drouot rabid. 

By Decamps, there is the artist’s first sketch for the 
** Suicide,’’ that picture which was his first triumph and 
established his reputation, and subsequently found its 
way to America, where it was sold with the Blodgett 
collection, April 27th, 1876. Mr. Appleton’s autograph 
study for the picture is small, and is in colors. It is a 
simple theme of a lifeless youth extended on his back 
upon a bed. 

By the late Thomas Couture there is a romantic little 
picture, slight in finish, but containing, when all is said, 
the most of what he knew. In the sumptuous cos- 
tumes of old Venice we see a group of family happi- 
ness : a father and mother and infant and nurse, as- 
sembled in the garden, are tasting the calm pleasures 
of the evening. The baby, sitting on a well-curb, 


reaches out its little arms for a fruit or toy which the 
nurse, seen in a back view, holds out to it, while the 
father and mother look on well pleased, and the trees 
rustle their balmy Italian shadows overhead. The 
group is built together with the harmony and connect- 
edness of sculpture, while the added charm of color, 
rich as any painted window, lends its enhancement to 
the charm of line and composition. 

By Diaz there is a small, rich, brilliant scene of Ori- 
ental landscape ; a narrow, calm river reflects the white 
walls of a building, with figures and rich foliage. It is 
not much to describe, but it is one of those little cages 
in which Diaz knew how to imprison a flash of living 
sunshine. By Troyon, there is a sunny stretch of land- 
scape, through which winds a stream, with cattle at 
pasture. The picture, having evoked the ardent admi- 
ration of so capable a landscape judge as George In- 
ness, the painter who has added something even to 
Troyon in his own style, is naturally considered by the 
owner a capital prize. 

By Jacque, there is a water-color of moderate dimen- 
sions ; and by César de Cock, a view of houses by a 
curving stream, whose narrow, rigid banks suggest a 
canal. Dupréis represented by a good specimen of his 
admirable style, embodying the last living traditions of 
the art of Rousseau, and Diaz, and Millet, and other 
dead masters 

A lively scene, chromo-like in color and bourgeois in 
execution, yet containing capital animal-study taken on 
the fly, is by Palizzi of Naples, representing a number 
of highly-agitated goats shredding to pieces the succu- 
lent treasure of a barrow-load of fresh hay, just cut and 
hardly withered, with all its Italian flowers slashed 
down together with the grass, and abjectly nodding in 
the stable-yard. The eagerness and gormandizing of 
the goats make a little animal comedy, which the painter 
presents in a most diverting way. 

An Oriental scene of five figures is by Eugene Ben- 
son, the artist-littérateur. Another American painter, 
Alfred B. Copeland, contributes a view of the ‘‘ Water- 
house at Antwerp.’’ Morland, the glorious animalist 
whom virtuous England allowed to go to ruin and deg- 
radation in his life, to receive an art-apotheosis after 
death, is shown in a beautiful, rich, graphic represen- 
tation of asheepfold. By the elder Isabey, father of 
the living Eugéne Isabey, and the most prominent min- 
iature-painter of the First Empire, there is a group of 
family miniature portraits, painted about 1835, in the 
possession of Mr. Appleton. 

By one of the Bassanos (presumably Francesco da 
Ponte, called Bassano from the town of his residence, 
and fellow-workman with Tintoretto and Veronese in 
the Ducal Palace, 1550-1592), there is a large, not fatal- 
lv darkened, picture, with figures about half the size of 
life. The subject is the ‘‘ Deposition from the Cross.”’ 
It is in full Venice splendor of color, contrast, relief, 
effect—a sumptuous ‘‘ decoration’’ at the same time 
that it is a masterly picture. It might be called a Tin- 
toretto without much danger of contradiction. 

Tintoretto himself is represented by his own color- 
sketch for the *‘ Assumption of the Virgin,’’ a study 
with arched top, bounded by the dimensions of eigh- 
teen by thirty inches. In the Church of the Jesuits at 
Venice, that ‘ masterpiece of bad taste,’’ as Joanne 
has the courage to call it, with its profusion of butterfly 
marbles, and its chefs-d’ceuvre by Titian and Tintoretto, 
the tourist will find the developed subject for which 
this is the artist’s study. The critic Taine, promenad- 
ing through Italy with the tolerant eyeglass of the dilet- 
tante, was greatly struck with the marble ribbons and 
scaly incrustations of this church, in the midst of which 
the nobility of Tintoretto’s picture gave him a pleased 
shock of surprise. ‘* All these follies of the decadence 
disappear’ (we translate) ‘‘ before a couple of pictures 
of the grand period. The first is an Assumption, by 
Tintoretto. Around the tomb of the Virgin grand old 
men are leaning, and expressing astonishment with ges- 
tures of tragedy. They have those signorial and posi- 
tive movements of the head which, for the Venetian 
painters, harmonize so well with the violent burly 
crackle of rich draperies and the strong effects of light 
and shade and color. Higher up, the Virgin goes aloft 
in a whirl, and the pale, changeable, drowned tints of 
her violet robe render still more striking her vigorous 
brown face, with narrow brow and hair growing low, 
and her virile attitude. A woman of the people, ener- 
getic and resplendent as a queen—that is the idea which 
springs to the eye. No painter has loved better the 


pomp and sincerity of physical strength. Tintoretto 


sees in the street a huckster or a boatman, and bears 
away with him the complete wild image of the man; 
he envelopes him with the patrician and Oriental lustre 
of princely ceremony, then pours all round a deluge of 
little heads tied up in wings like cravats, throwing some 
of them right into the body-linen which the apostles are 
wearing. He does not mind if his shoal of cherubs 
looks like a dish of heads cut off; at a single cast he 
throws his apparition of the moment on the canvas, 
and off he goes: his job is done.”’ 

The two old masters just noticed are attributed to 
Bassano and Tintoretto, in these columns, under all 
reserves. No examination of them has been had suf- 
ficient to hazard an abiding critical opinion. They are 
fine things, ostensible originals, fit to create the pleas- 
ure which uncontested works of Bassano and Tintoret- 
to create ; no more is here asserted. 

CICERONE, 


FOHN S. SARGENT. 





THE friendship existing between this young artist 
and his instructor, M. Carolus Duran, is of somewhat 
unusual intimacy. M. Duran, in his summer vaca- 
tions, goes to his birthplace at Lille, where he is re- 
ceived by the citizens with ovations and an indigestible 
frequency of dinners. On these occasions he loves to 
have his young American disciple in company, intro- 
ducing him to his relatives and making him a participant 
in his honors. When M. Duran painted a ceiling- 
decoration for the Luxembourg, a couple of years ago, 
Mr. Sargent introduced the figure of Duran which is 
seen in one corner of the work, and he likewise sketch- 
ed in more than one complete personage in the central 
part of the composition. Mr. Sargent has travelled with 
his parents since boyhood in various parts of Europe, 
receiving his education in different capitals of the old 
world. His family is an old Philadelphia one, of high 
respectability, an uncle of the artist still occupying a 
large estate just south-west of the city. The young ar- 
tist has become, under the circumstances, an educated 
cosmopolitan: he speaks Spanish, Italian, French, 
German, and English, reads every thing that appears in 
modern literature, and practises on more than one in- 
strument of music. His social position is of the best. 
His portrait of Duran was contributed to the Salon of 
1879, where it attracted unusual attention, received an 
‘‘honorable mention,’’ and was rumored to be the des- 
tined recipient of a medal, but was deprived of that 
high honor by the supposed inequality and slightness 
of the work on the lower part of the canvas. Mr. Sar- 
gent’s works thus far seen in America have been‘ 
“* Les Cancalaises’’ (now at the Metropolitan Museum), 
the ‘* Capri Girl,’’ the ‘‘ Neapolitan bathing Children,”’ 
the *‘ Scene in the Luxembourg Garden,”’ recently sold 
in the Sherwood collection, and the present fine por- 
trait, contributed, after its success in the Salon, to the 
late exhibition of the Society of American Artists. 
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SPRING EXHIBITION OF THE ART CLUB—MRS, 
HOLMES’S SILK PICTURES—NOTES, 





Boston, Aprit 17, 1880. 

THE Art Club’s spring exhibition opened last even- 
ing. It is larger than usual, but no better. In fact, it 
does not reach its own standard, and does not show the 
best that Boston is capable of. The collection, as a 
representative exhibit, is quite as remarkable for what 
it lacks as for what it contains. There is nothing here 
from Foxcroft Cole, either in oil or water-color ; noth- 
ing from J. Appleton Brown, nothing from Porter, 
nothing from Vinton, nothing from George Fuller, 
nothing from Enneking, nothing from Johnstone, noth- 
ing from either set of the female foster-children of Hunt 
in painting. Yet nearly all that is interesting or hope- 
ful in Boston art is covered by these names. There 
are some new arrivals among us from abroad ; some 
young recruits from the art schools, and the old set of 
workers grown gray, but hardly venerable in their per- 
sistent mediocrity. These three classes are tolerably 
represented, but without giving character to the exhi- 
bition, for they are overborne by the foreign works lent 
from private galleries and the contributions of New 
York artists. 

The place of honor in such an exhibition is rightfully 
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held by a dull, nondescript, sketchy picture of a bivouac 
in twilight, by Zamacois. Immediately above it, 
equally well exemplifying the taste of the hanging, is 
the head of a white calf in full sunlight. It may be 
imagined how the strong sunshine on white hair in the 
latter picture—so strong that one of the ears casts its 
sharp shadow down the calf’s jowl, while both ears 
show pink and diaphanous—deadens the glimmering 
dusk of the other! The calf is, however, one of the 
most important, if not the most important, of the home 
achievements in the show. It is the work of E. L. 
Custer, portrait-painter, and is strongiy drawn, solidly 
modelled, brilliantly colored and lighted, realistic in 
details, and not without a certain infantile innocency 
and playful calfish character of its own. If this be not 
the local triumph of the exhibition, that honor is only 
disputed by a picture of two dead codfish, by John Sel 
inger, whose white turkey is in your Academy Exhi- 
bition. The codfish are very dead, if not rotten; and 
yet, spite of their exceedingly bald composition—lying 
simply side by side, head to tail—and their obvious de- 
composition almost to the point of deliquescence, they 
make a splendid mass of color and a very striking pic- 
ture. The rich white of their gills and bel- 

lies, piled high and solid with the palette- 


with talent in them—by Miss Annie C. Nowell, Miss 
C. A. Cranch, and Miss Mary H. Starr; in the 
earnestly studied and strongly executed wood interiors 
by W. G. Beaman and John W. Mansfield; and in the 
soberly rich and truthful tones of a dark-green, yellow 
flowering plant in a brass jardiniére by A. A. Wheeler. 
C. F. Pierce fully establishes his good title to honor 
among cattle-painters by his truly powerful picture, 
“* Scotch Highland Cattle,’’ combining much feeling and 
breadth with patient and skilful finish. Young Dean 
and Wasson, too, maintain their newly-won position 
among marine painters, the former by marked strength 
and accuracy of drawing and observance of ‘‘ values,”’ 
and freshness of color, and the latter by a sweet, sober 
sentiment and tender, truthful harmony of color thrown 
around homely and familiar subjects. 
should and does flourish on the shores of old Massachu- 
setts Bay. Young Dean is the son of the Democratic 
Congressman, and has had Oudinot, the distinguished 
French landscapist—confrére of Corot—now resident 
in Boston, for a master. Between these two well-bred 
and well-equipped young men the high-colored chromo- 
like conventionalities of the preceding generation of har- 
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attractive at first glance and very interesting after- 
ward. Mr. Whittaker has evidently the true land- 
scapist’s feeling as well as manner, and when he drops 
imitative mannerism, can produce work of importance. 
Einrich Rein, a Norwegian painter of grandiose, dec- 
orative landscapes of the good modern Diisseldorf 
school, is again numerously represented here, and has 
apparently cast his lot for the present hereabouts. F. 
D., Millett, shows that in his divided duty between brush 
Mrs, 
Edna A. Hall in numerous pictures, both in oil and 
water-color, shows a fine old-school English training, 
taste, and habits. 
scenery, or at least for its softer and sweeter features, 


and pen the former has not lost its cunning. 


Nothing could be better for English 


its green plains, shaded pools, and gently rounded hills, 
with its rich foliage and kine and Southdown sheep. 
Mrs. Hall, a stranger here, is evidently an artist of ripe 
experience, 

The foreign works in the exhibition should perhaps 
be headed by T. G. Appleton’s Constable, which is 
a view of the great landscapist’s birthplace, and rich 
in all his noble characteristics, in honest, untortured 
color, in genuineness of light and atmosphere and so- 

lidity of earth, and the poetic fusing of all 


together in one impression. The same 





knife, is faintly flushed with rose-madder, 
and the dirty, mossy sea-green of their 
mottled sides is beautiful with subtle truth, 
if not intrinsically, This odd cod picture 
is an apt illustration of that Munich art 
which disdains to seek the pretty and 
pleasing to paint, and prefers aged, tooth- 
less, feeble, sick, wrinkled, and emaciated 
men and women of some ugly singularity 
of feature, to beauty either manly or femi- 
nine. The sunken “ fishy’’ eyes, the gap- 
ing, slavering mouths, the slimy, drooping 
fins of these codfish, have been painted by 
this favorite pupil of Leibl, with all the 
lovingness, enthusiasm, and force that he 
could bring to bear on a nymph in her 
pool or a sultana on her couch; and who 
shall say as this homely, this almost repul- 
sive subject, catches, holds, and fascinates 
his gaze, and extorts admiration for its 
magnificent color, glorifying its sterling 
truth, that such art is all in vain? The 
god of nature, who made the sea and all 
that therein is, and suffers nothing that he 
offers to be called unclean, receives the 
most pious, even though unconscious, wor- 
ship in such art-work. 

Gaugengigl, who, like Selinger, has re- 
cently joined the ranks of Boston artists 
from the schools of Germany and Paris, 
and whose specialty is the little superfine 
** genre’’ picture of the style of Meissonier, 
has also a characteristic work here. It is 
the single figure or bust of a lively, plump 
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nez retrousse 

seen in profile, and large, open, smiling 
mouth. (How superior this subject to the 
prettily and pettily regular face by Mrs. 
Houston near by!) She has put on a 
quaint, bonnet-like hat—not far removed 
from the present mode, and with a richness and gayety 
of trimming that the mode might well copy—most faith- 
fully yet interestingly, that is to say, freely and joyously 
painted, down to the finest detail of textures, and is pull- 
ing on her long kid gloves. The cheek is a trifle hard, 
perhaps, but the rest is fresh andcharming. In another 
picture Mr. Gaugengig] shows a clever talent at a 
broad, ‘‘ impressionist’’ style of out-of-door painting, 
in a view of a foreign village street. Benoni Irwin is 
another artist with sound foreign training who has 
come to paint figure pictures here. He contributes 
three or four clever canvases distinguished by a fresh 
variety of subjects new to local art, though not to the 
schools abroad. J. W. Dunsmore, a recruit from Con- 
necticut and the excellent Yale drawing-school at New 
Haven, makes his débfit in a smart portrait in small 
size, painted with much firm nicety of handling and an 
almost photographic fulness of detail. The drawing is 
fine, only too stiff and evident ; but the academic state 
of the artist is still more obtrusive in an ideal picture 
of a girl and dog, where the lines are softer and the 
whole figure hazy and unsubstantial. Other compara- 
tively new exhibitors who seem to promise to be inter- 
esting are discoverable in the portraits—amateurish, but 


woman with a piquant “ °° 





CAROLUS DURAN. BY JOHN S. SARGENT, 


SKETCH BY THE ARTIST OF THE PICTURE IN THE RECENT EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 


AMERICAN ARTISTS, 


bor and shipping painters in Boston are likely to have 
an increasingly hard time of it. 

Besides these new candidates, there are several older 
painters represented, whose works are almost equal 
novelties in Art Club exhibitions. A. H. Bicknell, for 
example, reappears on the heels of Vedder’s recent 
remarkable success here with a couple of canvases, 
showing that there is something in common between 
these two members of the extinct Allston Club, whose 
era is looked back to as a sort of Golden Age of Boston 
art. One of Bicknell’s pictures is an odd view of Ven- 
ice, in which the familiar tower, dome, and doges’ palace 
are mot put to the fore; and the other is a sandy sea- 
side waste, which might serve for Vedder’s lair of the 
sea-serpent without alteration. Near by there is a pic- 
ture by Virgil Williams, of the same golden era, a bit of 
Mediterranean shore, hard, dry, perfect, but a picture 
that zs a picture for all that. All these paintings are of 
the same family with Vedder’s hard-baked landscapes. 
G. W. Whittaker, of Providence, is another painter 
much heard of in the mouths of Providence folk—whose 
geese are always swans—but not often found abroad. 
He is here seen in a ‘‘ View on the Seine near Sévres,”’ 
very gray, very Corot-ish, very smeary, and yet very 
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y sence and his children—and a number of shorn 





Mecenas sends a Morland, an “* English 


- Interior,’’ containing five figures—a farmer 
sheep in the most transparent and Teniers- 
There also 
what passes for a Corot and the inevitable 
Schreyer ; a rich Roybet, a roisterer with 
and a 
ion; a César de Kock, a Wahlberg, a 
Of 
New York and other artists, Shirlaw sends 
two sketches, and A. F. Bellows, A. Bier- 
stadt, R. Swain Gifford, M. Kollock, 
Charles H. Miller, Peter Moran, J. C. 
Nicoll, A. Quartley, William 
George H. Smillie, J. B. Sword, Kruse- 
man Van Elten, C. Philip Weber, and A, 
H. Wyant are all represented after their 
kind, 

The art-sensation of the hour, however, 
is the exhibition of Mrs. O. W. Holmes, 
Jr.’s (née Dixwell), silk pictures at the 
Museum. 


like indoor obscurity. are 


ss 


mandolin port-wine’’ complex- 


Peyroul-Bonheur, and a Zamacois. 


Sartain, 


They enable the tapestry and 
needlework gallery at that institution to 
justify the amount of space devoted to such 
matters better than any thing before exhib- 





ited in it, not excepting the great Gobelin 
pictures, For Mrs. Holmes’s panels are 
pictures indeed—not mere curiosities of 
There is no labor about 
stitch,’ 


ingenious labor. 


se ’ 


them apparently—nothing like a 
whether Kensington or any other, that can 
be taught any more than an artist's brush- 
work can be taught. Given a bundle of 
colored sewing silks and the requisite wit, 
and anybody can make these pictures. 
They are pictures in the sense of reproduc- 
ing completely and vividly scenes and 
states of nature, and conveying the appro- 
priate sentiment in the liveliest manner. I 
have already described to you two of these wonderful 
productions in a letter last spring. Now there are ten 
more exhibited, and I am not much surprised to be in- 
formed that the gifted artist (whom Hunt declared the 
only really creative artist destdes himsel/f in Amer- 
ica) has received a standing order for all that she can 
produce at $500 apiece. This insures the lady pocket- 
money at the rate of $1000 a month, for she has only 
to settle upon a subject and the picture is completed 
very rapidly. A matter of a dozen stitches makes her 
ten miles of crystalline sea, three more strands are 
enough for a bank of clouds in an atmosphere that 
seraphs might envy. One picture represents a hill-side 
field crowded with golden-rod to the brim, where the 
clear autumn sky meets it; another, a bit of tossing 
blue ocean, with the little waves climbing out of big 
waves as in Turner's ‘‘ Slave Ship ;’’ another, a smooth 
ocean, with a more wonderful than Turner’s yellow beat- 
ing upon its brazen surface from a morning sky ; 
another, a blue-black night-sky, with stars and crescent 
seen between shadowy, straggling branches ; another, 
a silvery summer sea, with a huge, white becalmed sail, 
that one would insist must be painted, in the midst of 
it; another, the ends of two city blocks, with chimney- 
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pots cutting black antie a winter sunset, and a lamp 
lighted in a window in the third story; another, an 
orchard on a seaward slope, the trees painted with a 
solidity and truth such as only Jacque achieves ; 
another, the trees of a park lashed by the visible fury 
of a drifting snow-storm—all this done with simple 
strands of colored silk! and ina style that is the de- 
spair of our best landscapists. I say it has been done, 
because I have seen it ; but I hardly expect you to believe 
it till New York has the inestimable pleasure of hold- 
ing these wholly unprecedented achievements awhile in 
her Museum. 

J. Appleton Brown’s exhibition has been quite suc- 
cessful; the sales from it have been numerous. This 
surrender of.the public, to whom his best work has 
heretofore been cavzare, is partly owing to some sur- 
renders on his own part. Several of his pictures have 
been dosed and loaded with sunlight, shadow, and green 
simplicity till they are *‘ too sweet for any thing ;’’ but 
the gormandizing public at last catches the flavor, too 
delicate—and true—heretofore, and appears to like it. 
I think the artist might now begin to attract notice in 
New York, and sell well there. 

Four lady pupils of Hunt have been making an exhi- 
bition for sale here, but as this letter won’t be printed 
till the latter is over, I may just remark that their work 
is really beneath criticism in all respects, and only sug- 
gests at best what they might try to do if they had ever 
learned to draw or to paint. They have had unlimited 
writing up from sympathetic literary friends, but print- 
er’s ink won't paint pictures. GRETA. 


Chr Print C Collector. 


THE number of collectors of etchings and engravings 
has increased so greatly of late, that we have deter- 
mined to devote some portion of each number of THE 
ART AMATEUR to their special interests, A record of 
all important sales of the month will be maintained, 
and much valuable information concerning the market 
at home and abroad will be given from time to time. 
We shall do our best to protect inexperienced collectors 
fronrbeing imposed upon by unscrupulous.dealers who 
may try to palm off reproductions of etchings as orig- 
inals, and we shall continue to expose unflinchingly 
such discreditable performances as the introduction 
into the auction-room, under cover of a respectable 
name, of the riff-raff of the dealer’s shop, as in the case 
at the recent Dolph sale by Messrs. George A. Leavitt & 
Co., referred to in detail on another page. Much 
pains will be taken to give the price-lists of rare prints, 
so that they may be of positive value to purchasers. 
With this view we shall not rely on the figures of any 
one dealer, and in any case of doubt as to the right 
valuation to put upon any rare print, the opinions of 
expert collectors will be invited. We shall always be 
happy to receive suggestions from correspondents, and 
shall do our best to give them any information they 
may require in connection with this department. 

The value of rare prints upon which we put a price 
depends much, of course, upon their goodness of im- 
pression and earliness of impression, as well as upon 
their condition. In this connection we would caution the 
novice not to attach too much importance to the prices 
he will find in marked catalogues of prints sold at auc- 
tion—particularly of Old Masters. They may indicate 
generally the fluctuation in the market of the prints at 
large of any given artist, school, or class. But as re- 
gards individual specimens, they afford but very little 
assistance, and are often misleading. The true value of 
a given print depends, as we have said, upon a variety 
of conditions, which we have summarized above, and 
as to most of these conditions it will be noticed that the 
printed catalogue is often discreetly silent. 











WHISTLER'S ETCHINGS. 





THE following are the prices given by Mr. Haden 
in his book “ About Etching,” published last year. 
The American dealer generally reckons an Eng- 
lish shilling at forty cents, to cover the expenses of 
importation and his own profit. Some of Mr. 
Whistler’s etchings are very rare. No dealer in this 
country has a complete collection of them. Mr. 
Wunderlich probably has the largest assortment. 








Putney Bridge. (Fifty in impressions only, first twenty 
printed and signed by Mr. Whistler.)......... vee £6 
The Adam and Eve, Old Chelsea. (The same.)...... 6 6 
Few, if any, of the first twenty of these etchings 
remain. Mr. Whistler’s celebrated and rare series 
of sixteen Thames etchings consists of the following : 


1. Black Lion Wharf. ' g. The Lime Burners. 

2. Wapping Wharf. 1o. The Little Pool. 

3. The Forge. | rr, Chelsea Bridge & Church. 
4. Old Westminster Bridge. | 12. Eagle Wharf. 

5. Wapping. 13. Limehouse. 

6. Old Hungerford. 14. Thames’ Warehouses. 

7. The Pool. 15. Millbank. 

8. The Fiddler. 16. Early Morning(Battersea). 


The price of the set, mounted and in a portfolio, 
was given by Mr. Haden as fourteen guineas, or sepa- 
rately, at prices ranging from one to three guineas. 
It has lately sold here for a hundred dollars. 


PER ss 6cacisaces EO « Wig BOR asacscsicse svevess £6 6 
Oyster Smacks,......... 8 8] Annie Haden.......... Io 10 
Lindsay Houses. ...... GC CLR, ccccveccsicesiccces 6 6 
London Bridge........ 6 6) Speke Avenue ........ 4 4 
Wa sinsie tesa sveisine's 5 §} Limehouse ............ 2 2 
Greenhithe............. 6 6] Draped Figure......... es 
NG TEER cs0sc0s 05 5 5| Battersea, Morning.... 10 10 
12 Etch’gs from Nature. 12 12] Babs................06 6 6 
ee See to 10| Pickle-Herring Stairs... 4 4 
WEF vcccccisccicncsee 5 5| Billingsgate............ 2 2 
Fannie Leyland ....... BQ BUM isccvecccccscsvcees 6 6 





“ The Little Putney,”’ a new etching by Mr. Whistler, 
is announced by the proprietors of ‘* L’Art,’’ who have 
been authorized to publish the plate. Signed proofs on 
Dutch paper, limited to fifty impressions, are to be sold 
at three guineas, and unsigned proofs, limited to one 
hundred impressions, at one guinea. 





THE ETCHED WORKS OF §. }. DE BOISSIEU. 





At an important auction sale in Paris, not long 
since, of prints of master etchers and engravers of 
the eighteenth century, the following were the 
prices obtained, 2” francs, for good impressions of 
etchings by J. J. de Boissieu. The American dealer 
generally reckons thirty-five cents to the franc. 
The letter “ R,” with accompanying numbers, given 
below, will be understood by collectors to refer to 
Rigal’s well-known work, and the number under 
which the plate is described in that book: 

Francs, 

St. Jerome (R. 2) and The Fathers of the Desert (R. 2). 
Both on India paper............ oa raa va scales Sia 
The Notary Public (R. 8) and The Big Coopers (R. 9). 
Old proofs ; also the latter, on India paper........... 
The Bubble Blowers (R. 10). On India, and also on 
pep De ON SPO En ee 
The Hermitage (R. 11). On India and also on white paper. 
Farm-house Interior (R. 12) and The Schoolmaster (R. 
Tih: . TENOR. cc s.cccctorsueess eevebdeampeercoses 
Old Man Teaching a Child to Read (R. 18). State, having 
two points after the monogram; also the same, finished. 
Children Playing with a Dog (R. 19). Early proof, papier 


2 50 


II oo 


PE iccpiverpirveiebioreimecorerrneroupuenrese’ 5 00 
The Botany Lesson (R. 20). White paper; also a superb 

proof upon India paper, with the mark of the vise on 

PE NS osc bccscsccwncosesesesescesonseose 5I 00 
Féte Champétre (R. 21). Early proof.............sees0 4 50 
The Little Mountebanks (R. 22). Two early proofs, one 

OR a6 tcciacccreowndsecunswseceseccsos 5 50 
Two Children Playing with Soap Bubbles (R. 25). Upon 

India and upon white paper............seesseeeeeees 7 00 
Artist Painting an Old Man (R. 26) and Old Man Playing 

OGD TRI TIE, IPod cd occ cecdedisdeccecsss I 50 
Old Man Playing the Hurdy-Gurdy with Left Hand (R. 

28) and The Temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli (R. 30).... 1 50 
View of the Acquapendante (R. 33) and Sepulchre of Ce- 

cilia Metella (R. 35). Both on India paper.......... I 50 


View of the Bridge of Lucano (R. 36), early proof; The 
Little Builders (R. 38), on India paper; and View of 


Se. Colomibus (R. 99)... ccvcccscceccvcccscovcsocccs 2 00 
View near Arbresle (R. 40). Japan paper. Same on In- 

dia paper; and View of Saint Audéole (R. 41)...... I 00 
View of Champ Verd (R. 43) and Chateau de Madrid, 

A, a eee 2 00 


View of the Fontainebleau Road at Bouron (R. 46). On 
India paper ‘‘volant.” Entrance of the Forest of 
Fontainebleau (R. 47), Fountain of Choulan (R. 48), 
Waterfalls (R. 49), Waterfall (R. 50); one point after 
MM Reatdiabisensccnbaatamdesdeistgataaaeednne 

The Two Large Cows Crossing the Brook (R. 36). 
OE EE cnodcctdenaecerkcccrenss thaghbeesscaes 

Chestnut Tree (R. 57), India paper; and The Stone 
ce (R. 58), papier vergé; the latter also on India 
OE is Sh ceicicotiaiies de dendsicetiaetewich dee beotevins< 

Villager rec in the Woods (R. 59) and The Chapel 
(R. 60). Early proof, papier vergé, and another.. 

The Cascade (R. 62). Papier vergé, and Landscape (R. 
64). India paper.. ......... SevsbesesvesVeocbees oe 


The conclusion of this list of prices will be given 
in our next issue. The etched works of Boissieu 
were so nearly complete in this collection that we 
give more space to their enumeration than we 
might otherwise do. We would remark here, for the 
benefit of young collectors, that the omission of cer- 
tain prints from such a large collection does not 
mean necessarily that the missing ones are rare and 
could not be obtained. It is more likely that the 
collector considered them of no importance, and 
therefore did not trouble himself to acquire them. 
This hint should be borne in mind by collectors, 
who sometimes will compare a series of catalogues, 
hoping that they will get thereby a tolerably good 
guide on the point of comparative rarity of a print. 
They should consider that there is seldom a collec- 
tion brought to sale in which the proprietor has 
aimed to acquire the complete works of any one 
master, 





SOME OLD MASTERS. 





THE following are prices at which fine impres- 
sions of copper-plate engravings by old masters 
have been recently sold. The letter “ B,” followed 
by a number, means, as collectors know, Bartsch’s 
work of reference, and the number of the plate in 
the order described therein: 


Marc Antonio.—Adam and Eve. B, 1. Superior print.....$275 
Pyramus and Thisbe. B, 322............ 100 

The Three Holy Women. B, 33....-.-.-- 30 
Rembrandt.—Adam and Eve. B, 28...........-.+.- $40 to 100 
Sc canccsinienissan $150 to 300 

Descent from the Cross, B, 163........++++ 20 
Anderloni.—Holy Family, after Raphael ...........-++0+05 35 
Peter Dreuet.—Louis XIV., after Rigaud..............+++- 25 
Gerard Edilinck.—Philip of Champagne. First state...... 45 
Mandel.—Madonna, with the Stars. Artist's proof........ 100 
Bella Tiztana.....ccccccccccccsccccscccecccccece 7oO 

A. Masson.—Comte d'Harcourt. (Cadet a la perle)...... 45 
Robert Nanteuil.—Simon Arnauld. First state............ 125 
Jules Mazarin. Fine impression....... 20 

Albert Diirer.—Virgin, with the Crown of Stars. B, 31.... 100 
Ecce Homo. B, 22.......cccccecccccececs 20 

WEAR OROMR, 6..cccccscccccccccccccccceees 150 

The Small White Horse. B, 96..........- 50 

St. Jerome in his Cell. B, 60........ $200 to 400 

Lady on Horseback. B, 82........++++0+e 30 

Albert Diirer (Wood)—The Annunciation. B, 83......... 10 
Holy Family. B, 97.......++++-+++- 15 


Coat of Arms of Nuremberg. B, 162. 15 





BARTOLOZZI. 

Ann. Caracci, . Madonna of Silence, . . . . + - + «$15 
Ann. Caracci, Clytie,. . . ee ee a 
Reynolds, - Lord Mansfield, Tee ae Se ee 
Reynolds, . Lord Thurlow,. . . o« B® 
Tuccaro, . . Mary Queen of Scots and James 1, oe 
Cipriani, . . Nestof Cupids, .. . + Se 7 
Sa@Saferato,. .‘*Lady and Child,” .......-. 6 
Del Sarto, . Madonna of theSack, . ...... 8 
Del Sarto, . Madonna of the Sack, . . . . Proof, 16 
Kauffman, . Science Resting inthe Arms of Peace, . 4 
Kauffman, . Other good examples of his charming works 

should be bought, according to subject 

and condition, for from about . . $3 to 1x0 

RAPHAEL MORGHEN. 

Raphael Mengs, Adoration of Shepherds,. . . . . « . $15 
Raphael Mengs, Adoration of Shepherds, . Proof, 45 
Poussin, . . . Restin Egypt, ... + ++ 6 «© « « %§ 
Poussin, . . Danceofthe Seasons, . ...... I5 
Raphael,. . .Transfiguration,. . ...-.- +++. §0 
Da Vinci, . . LastSupper, ..... $50 to 75 
Raphael, . . Madonna ofthe Chair, . . $20 to 30 
Raphael, . . Madonna of the Chair; retouched im- 

pression, .. . oe. « 
Guido Reni,. . The Aurora ; retouched ieaprension, o a” 
Guido Reni, . The Aurora; fine oldimpression, . . . 60 
Raphael,. . .LaFornarina, .... . « nea 
Gerard,. . Napoleon,. . . ee a ae ee 
Da Vinci, . Portrait of Da Vinci, ; $15 to 20 
Raphael, . Portrait of Raphael, ........ ¥ 





Doubtless one of the most attractive French 
etchings published of late is the large print of Fortuny's 
“ Choosing the Model,” which Mr. J. W. Bouton is authorized 
to offer as a premium to new subscribers to ‘‘ L’Art.” It repre- 
sents an elaborately decorated salon, with a beautiful woman 
posing while undergoing the scrutiny of the French Academic- 
ians. The composition of the picture is very clever. The etch- 
ing itself is pure line, without touch of burin or roulette. We 


are not used to find in Fortuny’s work such a high degree of 
finish as in the print before us, but the print will be generally 
liked the better, we do not doubt, for having it. 



































PRINTING BUTTERFLIES WINGS. 


I. 

OUBTLESS, among the many 
beautiful objects in nature, 
none is more lovely than a 
butterfly. But the naturalist, 
who desires to form a collec- 
tion of these “* floating flow- 
ers,’’ knows only too well, or 
will soon learn by experience, 
how «troublesome a_ task 
awaits him. A butterfly, or 
a moth, however large, cannot 
be skinned like a bird and 
have the skin packed away 

until required. Norcan it be bottled in spirit like a 

snake or scorpion, corked down, and thus at once pre- 

pared for its place in the collection. Neither can a 

butterfly or moth be pressed between the leaves of a 

book like a flower or a fern, and by this means be kept 

until a convenient season in which it may be spread out 
and properly arranged. 

No: the butterfly must be ‘‘set up’’ as soon after 
its death as possible, or it becomes fixed in an unde- 
sirable form ; it must have space also around it, and 
not be pressed upon, even by another butterfly, or it 
runs a risk of being broken, or of having the scales 
rubbed off. Then, when properly “‘ set up’’ in its own 
place, and in its own box or drawer, the latter must 
either be hermetically sealed round every chink, to pre- 
vent the possibility of other insects finding ingress, or 
a constant watch must be kept up lest some of the 
minute creatures, which are ever on the look-out for 
such an opportunity, should breed among the bodies 
and destroy the collection. 

In the processes recently perfected for printing the 
wings of butterflies and moths, all these disadvantages 
are obviated. The collector may form his collection 
and carry it about in as small a space as would be oc- 
cupied by drawings of the same objects, while the ac- 
curacy of every line and mark, the delicacy of the shad- 
ing, the brilliancy of the hues, and the metallic sheen 
which appears on the wings of many of the tribe, is at 
the same time reproduced, and preserved to a degree 
which is impossible in even the most carefully drawn 
and highly finished painting ; and the time and jabor 
required are as much less as the result is greater. 

The idea of printing butterflies’ wings is by no means 
new. The French missionaries in India had a recipe, 
many years ago, for “‘ transferring’’ the wings of but- 
terflies. In substance it was as follows : 

** Smear a piece of paper with a mixture formed of 
honey, gum-arabic, and a little salt. Place the wings 
of a butterfly upon the paper, and press another smeared 
paper very firmly down upon them.”’ 

The directions for the mixture were, however, too 
vague to admit of a good result being attained with 
certainty. The gum process is upon the whole the 
most simple of the improved modern processes, and 
also, as a general rule, the most certain in its results. 
It should be noted that the green and blue butterflies 
require a different treatment altogether, and it is useless 
to attempt printing them by any of the methods em- 
ployed upon red, orange, yellow, brown, white, or 
black butterflies and moths. The materials required for 
the gum process are : 

Gum arabic, the very best and clearest which can be 
had. 

White paper, which should be unglazed, smooth 
and fine in texture, and at the same time very tough, 
though any good paper will do. 

A “‘ dub,’’ made of wash-leather or linen filled with 
cotton-wool. The dub should be quite firm, but not 
too hard, and enough of the leather or linen should be 
left to form a good handle. 

Scissors, with sharp, strong points. 

A piece of strong, smooth card-board. 

A “‘rubber,”’ for which almost any thing may be 
used, A ball of glass or crystal, large enough to be 





held comfortably in the hand, is the best, as being per- 
fectly smooth ; but the handle of an ivory paper-knife, 
or brush, or even the bow] of a silver spoon, will answer 
the purpose on emergency. 

Having procured these materials, dissolve some of the 
gum to a consistency thicker than is required for ordi- 
nary use, but still quite liquid, and take particular care 
Place a half 
sheet of paper on the card-board. Half a sheet is 
better than a whole one, and for beginners a quarter of 
a sheet would be better still, as enabling the printer to 
spread the gum with greater evenness over the whole 
surface. Fold the paper in half, and press it at the 
fold. Then open it out and pour a few drops of gum 
on the middle of it. Then with the finger rub the gum 
well into the paper all over its surface. The gum must 
be rubbed in until the finger will hardly travel over the 
paper. This will take a minute or two if the gum is of 
the proper consistency, but trouble must not be spared, 


to have no grit or dirt of any kind in it. 


for upon the right preparation of the paper depends the 
success of the impression. 

Before preparing the paper the wings should have 
been cut off the bodies of the butterflies or moths with 
a pair of sharp, strong-pointed scissors. ‘They should 


be cut at the joint, which is easily found, and handled 















































DESIGNS FOR CARPET GARDENING. 


lightly to avoid rubbing off the scales. Now lay, on 
the prepared paper, on one side of the fold only, as 
many wings as can be arranged without touching one 
another. Fold the blank side down upon them, and 
with the dub press each wing, and dub the whole sur- 
face until the paper is everywhere stuck together. 

Lift the paper off the card-board with a paper-knife, 
and place it on a smooth and steady table (marble is 
the best), and proceed to rub it hard with whatever is 
being used as a rubber. It is better to place a piece of 
dry paper over the impression while rubbing, as it ab- 
sorbs the moisture and prevents the risk of rubbing the 
paper into holes, which sometimes occurs (if the wings 
of the butterfly or moth are large, with strong bony 
ridges) through the damp of the gum softening the 
paper. The rubbing should be continued on both sides 
until the paper presents a glazed surface, with no lines 
or stripes upon it. Then, by beginning at one corner, 
a strong, slow, steady pull will bring the paper apart, 
and show the impression of either side of the wing upon 


either side of the paper. 
If these directions have been properly carried out, the 


membrane should now appear entirely divested of © 


scales, and looking like a fly’s wing. It will probably 
adhere in some parts closely to the impression, though 
sometimes the perfect membrane falls away as the 


paper is opened. When this is not the case a good 


portion of it may be blown away at once, and the re- 
mainder may be easily lifted off with a sharp-pointed 
penknife when the gum is quite dry. The cutting out 
of the wings must also be left until the paper is perfect- 
ly dry, for if cut whilst damp, the edges would lose 
their sharpness of outline. 

Next month we will give further directions for mak- 
ing a collection of printed butterflies’ wings, and tell 
the collector how to procure perfect specimens, 


CARPET GARDENING. 

THE employment of flowering plants or hardy shrubs 
with colored leaves to produce decorative designs con- 
stitutes what is called carpet gardening. Some very 
striking and attractive effects may be obtained in this 
way, though great pains and nicety are requisite, and 
patience and perseverance are as necessary as in most 
other things. We give herewith some simple designs 
for circular beds five feet in diameter and for oval ones 
ten feet long. The entire surface is to be covered, and 
such flowers are to be chosen as will produce pleasing 
contrasts of color. A great variety of designs may be 
invented or selected, and of course the beds may be of 
any shape or size desired. 

Having decided upon the exact size and shape of the 
bed you intend to plant, procure some stout brown 
paper, and prepare a piece of corresponding size and 
shape. The paper sold for puttirg under carpets will 
be most convenient, as you can get any length you like, 
the 


pieces together. 


and increase width when necessary by pasting 
Fold the paper in half, and trace half 
the pattern, using a carpenter's pencil; lay the paper 
upon a board, and with a punch make holes along the 
lines of your pattern, right through the folded paper. 
You thus get the pattern complete with less trouble than 
tracing the whole of it, and with more exactitude. 
Take care that the holes are fully as large as the top of 
a thimble. Write upon the paper the names of the 
plants you are going to use, in the places you intend 
them to occupy. All these preparations can be made 
indoors, and will furnish pleasant amusement for wet 
days in the country. 

Have the bed properly prepared, and the surface 
made perfectly level; lay your pattern upon it, and 
strew it thickly with sand (wh‘te sand is best, but com- 
mon yellow sand will do), Now lift up the paper care- 
fully, and you will find your pattern clearly traced upon 
the surface of the bed, the sand having dropped through 
the holes and defined it. Begin to plant at the middle 
of the bed, and if you have to dig a large hole fora 
centre, be careful to put away the earth out of it, as if 
you merely put it on one side you run the risk of spoil- 
ing your pattern. Take care also that your dress does 
not move the sand about, or you will soon be in hope- 
less confusion. Of course the number of plants re 
quired varies according to their size, and it is impossible 
Of the smallest 
plants employed, it is calculated that a thousand would 


The small 


to give any exact idea on the subject. 


plant a bed seven feet long by three wide. 
hardy shrubs used for carpet gardening should not be 
suffered to exceed six inches in height, and if they grow 
beyond that, they must be reduced to their proper level 
by having their heads nipped off. This does the plants 
no harm, and improves the surface of the carpet by 
making them spread out. 


ONE important object in fern-collecting should always 
be kept in mind. Before removing a plant from its 
home, the soil in which it is growing, its position as to 
shade or shelter, and the manner in which it has fast- 
ened itself to sloping bank, to tree fork, or to rifted 
rock, should be carefully noted; and the cultivator 
should then endeavor as nearly as possible to provide 
similar conditions of growth under cultivation. 














5. 





IZEN, ARITA, IMARI, NA- 
GASAKI—these form our 
geographic vocabulary, and 
the texts for our talk about 
the wares which, for two 
centuries, were called ‘* Old 
Japan.’’ Mr. Longfellow is 
poetic, but not quite accur- 
ate, when in ‘‘ Keramos’’ he 

sings : 





“ And on the hill-sides I can see 
The villages of Imari, 
Whose thronged and flaming workshops lift 
Their twisted columns of smoke on high.”’ 

As matter of prose, Imari is one small village on a 
plain at the head of a bay ten miles north of Arita, 
where are the mines and “‘ thronged and flaming work- 
shops.’’ Ina line running north-east to south-west lie 
the ten or more openings in Idzumi Yama, or Spring 
Mountain, from which the white compact amorphous 
stone is quarried out like marble. All varieties of 
**clay’’ are found here, furnishing material not only for 
body, but for the greenish or light yellowish glaze. 
The ashes used to mix with the glaze come from Sat- 
suma, and a few of the pigments are imported from 
Europe and China. 

Arita contains a population of 6400 souls, and con- 
sumes seven-tenths of the clay mined. Pottery is made 
in eighty houses, and twelve huge kilns or series of 
ovens are built up the hill-sides. Fine work is turned 
out from ten of the factories, in which thirty men on an 
average are employed. Seven other villages in the 
vicinity obtain their raw material from Arita, but in one 
only is very fine work made. The precious ware is 
packed with scrupulous care, and carried on the backs 
of men over the rough hilly roads to Imari, the seaport. 
Only the cheaper sorts are transported by bullocks or 
pack-horses, At Imari it is repacked,to be sent to 
Nagasaki, Tokio, or Europe. No porcelain is made at 
Karatsu, as was long believed. 

The Arita stone, which is not, technically speaking, 
a ‘‘clay’’ at all, is pounded fine -by water-power trip- 
hammers, washed in bamboo sieves, and thus waste- 
fully, losing two-fifths of its original bulk, is beaten with 
clubs and stored preparatory to being tempered again 
for the wheel. Then, after throwing, moulding, and 
knife-scraping, it is set to dry before entering the fur- 
nace. On the Arita wheels egg-shell fancies the size of 
a thimble, vast trenchers that would cover a freight-car 
wheel, or vases six feet high, are deftly fashioned. 

The fictile industry at Hizen was established by one 
Gcrodaiyu Shonsui, during the reign of the 107th 
mikado. This man, of Isé province (where the Banko 
ware is made), had long desired to learn the secret of 
making real porcelain, which had hitherto never been 
attempted in Japan. Thg greatest official patron of 
Japanese art was the illustrious Taiko, to whom is due 
the marvellous development of the ceramic art in Japan 
in the seventeenth century. It is probable that Shonsui 
enjoyed Taiko’s patronage, as Taiko’s ambition was to 
rival China in art as well as in war. At any rate, 
Shonsui crossed the sea to China, and at Nanking, the 
famous seat of the porcelain industry, studied the art so 
long monopolized by China. Coming back to his own 
country, Shonsui did not settle in his native province, 
but in Hizen, under the patronage of the feudal house 
of Nabéshima. He began experimenting upon the clays 
of Idzumi Yama, in Arita. Under his hands a thriv- 
ing industry sprang up, and a new art arose in Japan. 

Yet, strange though it may seem, in the white rock of 
Idzumi Yama there is little that approaches the nature 
of true clay, and the special mineral kaolin is wanting. 
That material, which according to Chinese traditions of 
the divine craft, must enter into the formation of hard 
paste porcelain, being the very bones of the ceramic 
body, while petunse is its flesh, is not found in Arita 
earth. A thorough scientific examination of the mate- 

















rials of the Hizen potters, made by Prof. Henry Murtz, 


of the Columbia School of Mines, has established ‘‘ the 
remarkable fact that in Hizen wares we have proof of a 
quality of porcelain unrivalled elsewhere in the world 
without the use of the special mineral kaolin which has 
been generally deemed indispensable as a component of 
porcelain paste.’’ 

Nabéshima, the daimio of Hizen, was one of the 
generals of Taiko’s army who invaded Corea and 
crossed swords with the Ming hosts of China. At the 
close of the war in 1597, like his rival Shimadzu of 
Satsuma, he brought over several Corean families of 
potters, who possessed unusual and hereditary skill as 
porcelain-makers. Unlike their brethren who were 
prisoners in Satsuma, they intermixed by marriage 
among the Japanese and learned their language, so that 
the descendants of these Coreans who are still follow- 
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ing the ancestral craft at Arita are to all appearances 
Japanese. These men made the porcelain industries so 
productive, that their master, the daimio, was soon en- 
riched. A market for the ware was opened at Naga- 
saki, and early in the seventeenth century the Dutch 
began to ship hundreds of crates to Europe, where the 
admiration of it led to the discovery of kaolin beds, and 
the foundation of potteries under royal patronage. 
When the fever of ‘‘ China craze’’ and “* Japonism”’ 
convulsed Europe in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury as it now does in the nineteenth, the dozen of 
Dutchmen at Deshima not only bought Hizen’s prod- 
ucts fresh from the kiln, but began the systematic 
hunting up and purchase of the old wares made by 
Shonsui, and the first generation of original Corean 
captives. In one year, 1664, it is said that over sixty- 
one thousand pieces of Japanese porcelain, mostly ‘‘ Old 
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Japan,’’ were imported into Europe. Unquestionably 
the largest collection of Old Hizen is at the Imperial 
Japanese Palace in Dresden. 

While the proud princes of Satsuma sedulously kept 
the work of their potters from the merchants, especially 
from foreigners, Hizen put little or no restriction upon 
the sale of Arita ware to the Dutchmen at Nagasaki. 
This single loophole of the hermit nation was within 
the fief of the daimio of Hizen. Some of the superin- 
tendents at Deshima—the prison island in front of 
Nagasaki — notably old Wagenaar, were remarkable 
busybodies, and did their best to de-Orientalize the 
native art. 

As to the characteristics of ‘‘ Old Hizen,”’ it is safe 
to say that in studying it we must not expect, as a rule, 
to feast our eyes on “‘ high’’ or characteristic Japanese 
art. From this point of view, Hizen is far behind Sat- 
suma, especially in respect to originality and departure 
from Corean and Chinese traditions. Yet in its influ- 
ence on Europe, in historic importance, and as illustrat- 
ing certain phases of decorative art, Old Hizen has a 
unique importance. It is the parent of the porcelain 
art and industry in Japan. Its fertilizing influence on 
Europe may be said almost to have created in Sévres 
and Saxony a garden of ceramic blooms; while as 
models illustrating the soundest canons of decorative 
art, certain of its masterpieces stand matchless. 

Pieces made under the direction of Shonsui are very 
rare, but they bear the characters forming his name. 
His palette of colors was very limited, and his work, it 
must be confessed, is interesting more from an historic 
than from an art point of view. Underglaze blue, red, 
green, and black in outline are his only colors ; but gold, 
in flat bands, not mat, is liberally used. The red is of 
a totally different tint and hue from that of the later 
Eraku or Kaga, or even Satsuma. It has the effect 
of sealing-wax, and has, compared with the finest Kaga, 
a decidedly vulgar effect. 

Some of the most desirable specimens of early Hizen 
are those of the figured blue ware called Sométsuké 
(dyed ware), in which the decoration is all under the 
glaze. In the ‘hawthorn pattern,’’ so called, white 
plum blossoms appear on a light-blue background, 
though on some of the plates and bowls the tint is 
rather a blue-black. For softness and depth of tone, 
this old blue has not been excelled anywhere in the 
world—unless in China by the potters of the Ming dyn- 
asty. Yet, after all, in many of these old pieces there is 
the color only, rich indeed, but little else to admire ; and 
one gladly turns to study the form, design, harmony, 
and decorative expression of later Hizen or Satsuma. 

In summarizing my impression of early Hizen ware I 
should say that much of the old ware wins its fame from 
chronology and history rather.than from art. The ex- 
ception is a really artistic piece ; the rule is an un-Jap- 
anese ideal. The first period of Old Hizen, say 1580- 
1610, is Chinese in the spirit of its decoration. Its 
elements are all from China; and the reason is clear — 
Chinese models were set before the workmen. The 
panels and medallions are often of Chinese scenery or 
of masses of peonies and chrysanthemums. Red, blue, 
green, and gold, with black in outlines, are the only 
colors. Some of the pieces are even marked with 
Chinese dates or legends ; which are not “* forgeries,”’ 
as some suppose, but literal copies from models: just 
as a Chinese tailor will copy the patch on the sleeve of 
a model coat, or as a Japanese of to-day will reprint an 
English spelling-book and conscientiously add, ‘* John 
Murray, London.’” The drawing is Chinese. Among 
a collection of Old Hizen, one feels in China, not in 
Japan, and the characteristic ‘* Japanese touch’’ is not 
there. Ina word, Old Hizen is a fair copy of the best 
Chinese. Nevertheless, already one sees how much 
whiter is the Hizen paste than the Chinese, and the 
vigor of the colors and general strength of the artists’ 
composition give promise of splendid progress. In one 
line of work the old Hizen is inimitable, namely, in 
plates of under-glaze blue, and in jars of the hawthorn 
pattern. Many of the blue pieces are rich and bold in 
decoration. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 
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THE INVENTOR OF HARD PORCELAIN, 
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THE discovery of kaolin, in Béttgher’s hands, led to 
great results, and proved of far greater importance than 
the discovery of the philosopher’s stone would have 
been. In October, 1707, he presented his first piece of 
porcelain to the Elector, who was greatly pleased with 
it; and it was resolved that Béttgher should be fur- 
nished with the means necessary for perfecting his in- 
vention. Having obtained a skilled workman from 
Delft, he began to ¢urm porcelain with great success. 
He now entirely abandoned alchemy for pottery, and 
inscribed over the door of his workshop this distich : 

‘*Es machte Gott, der grosse Schépfer, 
Aus einem Goldmacher einen Tépfer.” * 

Bottgher, however, was still under strict surveillance, 
for fear lest he should communicate his 
secret to others or escape the Elector’s 
control. The new workshops and furnaces 
which were erected for him were guarded 
by troops night and day, and six superior 
officers were made responsible for the per- 
sonal security of the potter. 

Béttgher’s further experiments with his 
new furnaces proving very successful, and 
the porcelain which he manufactured being 
found to fetch large prices, it was next de- 
termined to establish a Royal Manufactory 
of porcelain. The manufacture of delft 
ware was known to have greatly enriched 
Holland. Why should not the manufac- 
ture of porcelain equally enrich the Elec- 
tor? Accordingly a decree went forth, 
dated the 23d of January, 1710, for the 
establishment of ‘‘ a large manufactory of 
porcelain’’ at the Albrechtsburg in Meis- 
sen. In this decree, which was translated 
into Latin, French, and Dutch, and dis- 
tributed by the Ambassadors of the Elec- 
tor at all the European Courts, Frederick 
Augustus set forth that to promote the 
welfare of Saxony, which had suffered 
much through the Swedish invasion, he 
had “‘ directed his attention to the subter- 
ranean treasures (umterirdischen Schétze)"’ 
of the country, and having employed some 
able persons in the investigation, they had 
succeeded in manufacturing ‘‘a sort of red 
vessels (ene Art rother Gefasse) far supe- 
rior to the Indian terra sigillata;’’ t as 
also ‘* colored ware and plates (Juntes Ge- 
schirr und Tafeln) which may be cut, 
ground, and polished, and are quite equal 
to Indian vessels,’’ and, finally, that ** speci- 
mens of white porcelain (Proben von wets- 
sem Porzellan)’’ had already been obtain- 
ed, and it was hoped that this quality too 
would soon be manufactured in consider- 
able quantities. The royal decree con- 
cluded by inviting ‘‘foreign artists and 
handicraftsmen’’ to come to Saxony and 
engage as assistants in the new factory, at 
high wages, and under the patronage of ae 
the King. This royal edict probably gives a 
the best account of the actual state of : 
Béttgher’s invention at the time. 

It has been stated in German publica- 
tions that Béttgher, for the great services 
rendered by him to the Elector and to 
Saxony, was made Manager of the Royal 
Porcelain Works, and further promoted to the dignity 
of Baron. Doubtless he deserved these honors ; but 
his treatment was of an altogether different character, 
for it was shabby, cruel, and inhuman. Two royal 
officials, named Matthieu and Nehmitz, were put over 
his head as directors of the factory, while he himself 
only held the position of foreman of potters, and at the 
same time was detained the King’s prisoner. During 
the erection of the factory at Meissen, while his assist- 
ance was still indispensable, he was conducted by sol- 
diers to and from Dresden; and even after the works 





* Almighty God, the great Creator, 
Has changed a goldmaker to a potter.”* 


+ The whole of the Chinese and Japanese porcelain was formerly 
known as Indian porcelain—probably because it was first brought by the 
Portuguese from India to Europe, after the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope by Vasco'da Gama, 
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were finished, he was locked up nightly in his room. 
All this preyed upon his mind, and in repeated letters 
to the King he sought to obtain mitigation of his fate. 
Some of these letters are very touching. ‘*I will de- 
vote my whole soul to the art of making porcelain,’’ he 
writes on one occasion ; ‘‘ I will do more than any in- 
ventor ever did before ; only give me liberty, liberty !” 

To these appeals the King turned a deafear. He 
was ready to spend money and grant favors, but liberty 
he would not give. He regarded Béttgher as his 
slave. In this position the persecuted man kept on 
working for some time, till, at the end of a year or two, 
he grew negligent. Disgusted with the world and with 
himself, he took to drinking. Such is the force of ex- 
ample that it no sooner became known that Béttgher 
had betaken himself to this vice than the greater num- 
ber of the workmen at the Meissen factory became 
drunkards too. Quarrels and fightings without end 
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were the consequence, so that the troops were fre- 
quently called upon to interfere and keep peace amortg 
the *‘ Porzellanern,’’ as they were nicknamed. After a 
while the whole of them, more than three hundred, 
were shut up in the Albrechtsburg, and treated as pris- 
oners of state. 

Bottgher at last fell seriously ill, and in May, 1713, his 
dissolution was hourly expected. The King, alarmed 
at losing so valuable a slave, now gave him permission 
to take carriage exercise under a guard; and having 
somewhat recovered, he was allowed occasionally 
to go to Dresden. In a letter written by the King in 
April, 1714, Béttgher was promised his full liberty ; 
but the offer came too late. Broken in body and mind, 
alternately working and drinking, though with occa- 
sional gleams of nobler intention, and suffering under 
constant ill-health, the result of his enforced confine- 
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ment, Béttgher lingered on for a few years more, until 
death freed him from his sufferings, on March 13th, 
1719, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. He was buried 
at night—as if he had been a dog—in the Johannis 
Cemetery of Meissen. Such was the treatment, and 
such the unhappy end, of one of Saxony’s greatest 
benefactors. 

The porcelain manufacture immediately opened up an 
important source of public revenue, and it became so 
productive to the Elector of Saxony that his example 
was shortly after followed by most European monarchs. 
Although soft porcelain had -been made at St. Cloud 
fourteen years before Béttgher’s discovery, the superi- 
ority of the hard porcelain soon became generally 
recognized. Its manufacture was begun at Sévres in 
1770, and it has since almost entirely superseded the 
softer material. This is now one of the most thriving 
branches of French industry, of which the high quality 

of the articles produced is certainly indis- 
putable. 


HINTS TO CHINA COLLECTORS. 





IN acquiring a collection it is necessary 
to have some standard of excellence, under 
which no specimen should be purchased, 
whatever the bargain, unless in very ex- 
ceptional cases; as, for instance, a par- 
ticularly rare mark, when perhaps the 
quality or decoration of the specimen does 
not warrant its purchase, but its low price 
ultimate ‘ 
should a better specimen be secured. 


will allow of an ‘ weeding”’ 
Ex- 
cept in such cases as these, it is one of the 
greatest mistakes that a young collector 
can make to buy second and third-rate 
pieces because they the 
same way, but also subject to similar ex- 


are cheap. In 


ceptions, imperfect and restored specimens 
should be avoided. 

However small the collection, let it be 
good and perfect as far as it goes, and by 
the prudent expenditure of a sum that can 
be spared each year, not only will an inter- 
esting collection be the result, but a fairly 
profitable investment, in a pecuniary sense, 
will be made. 

A dealer's stock, say of $50,000 value, 
will consist of specimens good, bad, and 
indifferent, to meet the requirements of his 
varied customers—the buyer who is fond 
of show and effect, the one with a passion 
for bargains, and the careful collector. 
Now if the latter were from time to time 
to pick out the best specimens, and keep 
them in his cabinets, adding again and 
again, with taste and judgment, until he 
had secured the same amount in value 
(money spent) as the dealer—say, for in- 
stance, the hypothetical $50,000~--his col- 
lection would, if brought to the hammer, 
be one much more valuable, because com- 
paratively perfect of its kind; and as the 
dealer would have parted with his best 
pieces as he bought them, while the col- 
lector would have held them, waiting until 
worthy companions offered themselves, it 
must be seen at a glance how the judicious 
amateur can afford the dealer's profit and 
still have many advantages. 

To buy successfully, then, in an esthetic as in a 
commercial sense also, a specimen should be examined 
as to its quality of ** paste,’’ brilliancy of color, special 
characteristics as a specimen of its factory-—decoration, 
the drawing of the figures if a subject, the natural effect 
of flowers or fruit, or the "and softness of 
a landscape, and *‘ tone’’ and solidity of the gilding— 
in fact, looked at and judged much as any other article 
that one is accustomed to buy upon its merit would be 
examined ; and then, if the result of this examination 
be satisfactory, the question of price is the next im- 
portant consideration, and this, of course, is a matter 
that must be left to be arranged between buyer and seller, 
only with the caution that the price should not tempt 
the acquisition of a specimen not desirable for its merit. 

To write a list of rules and regulations to be observed 
in making selections, with a view to detect fraud, and 
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secure only the genuine specimens, is simply impossi- 
ble, and an attempt to do so would confuse and mis- 
lead. An amount of taste and feeling enters into the 
whole business, and unless the amateur has these, he 
will hardly acquire judgment. 

The interest, however, that we take in any favorite 
pursuit brings us in contact with kindred spirits, and it 





Fic. 1.—JULIANO PLAQUE. 


is by the conversation on artistic subjects thus engen- 
dered, and the opportunities of seeing collections and 
making comparisons, that a sound judgment may 
be acquired ; and by intuition, as it were, the amateur 
will soon be well acquainted with the different charac- 
teristics of each factory ; he will be able to name this or 
that specimen without reference to the mark, just as an 
artist can recognize the touch and style of a certain 
master in a painting, without seeing the signature. 
One word here as to judgment of guality. The fact 
is that taste is not nearly so technical in ceramics as 
is rather generally supposed. What is true of a fine 
picture, a bronze or a cabinet, is also true of a china 
figure, a vase, a cup and saucer. Spirited modelling, 
telling color, high finish, and that indescribable some- 
thing that may be termed in a word “‘ character,” 
should be the points that make the merit apparent. 





THE FULIANO WARE AND ITS INVENTOR. 

THE introduction of the Juliano ware to the favor of 
amateurs in china painting and to the trade for decora- 
tive purposes has been remarkably rapid. Mr. Gyula 
de Festetics, the inventor, modelled his first plaque 
in August, 1879, and the company was only organized 
in January, 1880; yet the resources of the factory are 
already taxed to the utmost to supply the demand for 
the ware. From this it is not to be supposed that no 
difficulties attended the inception of the enterprise ; for 
there were many. It is true that Mr. de Festetics, 
while pursuing his experiments in ceramics, did not, like 
Luca della Robbia, have to put his feet in a basket of 
shavings to prevent them from freezing with the cold. 





FIG, 4.—JULIANO PLAQUE, 


He did not have, like Bernard Palissy, to resort to the 
extremity of burning up his wife’s furniture in order to 
supply fuel for his furnace. Nor did the government 
here find it necessary to keep him locked up under a 
strong guard, as the Government of Prussia did Boett- 
gher, ‘‘the gold cook,’’ for fear some other country 
might benefit by his discoveries. Like all inventors, Mr. 


_ de Festetics has had many difficulties to encounter be- 


fore bringing his work to its present degree of excel- 
lence ; but impecuniosity cannot be counted among 
these, and we have not heard that he has been perse- 
cuted to any great extent. 

Bora in Tynau, Hungary, in 1847, after early instruc- 
tion in a Roman Catholic seminary, he became a stu- 
dent at the Military Academy at Heinburg, where he 


remained until 1864, and then entered the Austrian. 


army as cadet officer. From his early boyhood he had 
shown great taste in drawing and painting, but his aris- 


tocratic family would have been shocked at the idea of. 


his adopting as a profession the career of an artist. 
While stationed in Italy, however, he had many oppor- 
tunities to pursue his studies in art, and he was quick to 
avail himself of them. In 1866, at the outbreak of the 
war, young Festetics joined his regiment, and served 
gallantly through the campaign. He was wounded in the 
breast at the engagement of Condino, which put an 
ending to his fighting. In 1867-68, like many of his 
hot-blooded countrymen, getting involved in political 
troubles, he found it prudent to leave his country. He 
arrived in New York in February, 1863, joining his 
brother, who had been here for some years. After fol- 
lowing for a while his calling as a civil engineer, he 
gave his whole time to the study and practice of art, to 
which hitherto he had devoted only his hours of leisure. 
Giving his attention chiefly to portrait painting, in 
which he was very successful, he also contributed draw- 
ings to some of the best of the illustrated magazines. 
In 1876 he married the daughter of Mrs. Alice B. 
Haven, née Neal, the talented author of the ‘* Widow 
Bedott’’ papers. The idea which suggested the prin- 
ciple of the Juliano ware to Mr. de Festetics seems to 
have come to him by accident while he was in his 
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studio one day abstractedly modelling with his fingers 
a piece of soft clay which lay upon a board in his lap. 

The Juliano Company have been particularly fortunate 
in securing in combination with the artistic abilities of 
Mr. de Festetics the commercial talents of Mr. Ira Can- 
field Jr., their business representative. This gentleman 
had retired from trade, but, himself having artistic 
tastes, and, with a characteristic shrewdness inherited 
from his old Puritan ancestors, appreciating the busi- 
ness advantages of Mr. de Festetics’s invention, he 
associated himself with him in his new enterprise. 

The process of the Juliano ware naturally is a secret. 
It is claimed for it that the designs are carved upon the 
flat surface of the solid clay instead of being attached 
as in ordinary high relief decoration of the kind. This 
is easy to believe after examining the decorated ware in 
the biscuit. There is a clean undercut to the ornament, 
which latter suggests no marks of joining. The near- 
est semblance perhaps to the Juliano undercut relief is 
to be found in the ‘‘ snow-ball ’’ ware ; but each piece 
of ornament in that ware is picked up and applied 
separately. Moreover, there is a degree of boldness and 
spirit in the relief decoration of the Juliano plaques 
which is not to be found in ordinary high relief decora- 
tion wherein the ornament is separately moulded and 
merely superimposed. 

From among a large variety of pieces on exhibition 
at the headquarters of the company at Chambers Street, 
New York, we have selected a few for illustration. The 
general character of the designs, it will be noticed, 
evidences decided originality. Fig. 1 shows on an 
oval plaque a graceful tangle of field daisies with vio- 
lets, fern leaves and partridge berries, about which 


two bumblebees, apparently sated with the sweets they 
have extracted, are buzzing their satisfaction in a very 
natural manner. The composition is as charming as it 
is simple, and there is no part of the delicate modelling 
which will not bear close examination. It is indeed as 
if the flowers and the insects had been suddenly frozen 
with all their natural beauty intact. The robins and 
apple-blossoms in Fig. 2 are a more difficult subject ; 





FIG, 2.—JULIANO PLAQUE, 


if they are painted, much of the ultimate effect will de- 
pend upon the skill of the decorator. The water-lily 
leaf and the half-opened buds are cleverly and naturally 
disposed. Breadth and boldness characterize the mod- 
elling, which, simple as is the design, unmistakably 
shows the touch of the master. The oval plaque, Fig. 
4, with violets and wild roses, evinces no less delicacy in 
modelling and charm in sentiment than the upright oval 
we have already noticed. The vase in the middle of 
the page is one of several of equally ingenious and 
original design. 

The specimens of the ware that we have seen, es- 
pecially the plaques, are, we think, most beautiful in bis- 
cuit. Naturally they are not so strong as they would 
be with the delicately modelled decoration fortified by 
the glaze ; and in this state they would probably gather 
some dust if unprotected. We should advise those 
who wish to preserve the beauty of the plaque in the 
biscuit stage to frame the piece under glass, in a mat of 
maroon, olive-green, or such other dark-hued velvet as 
may harmonize with the general appearance of the 
room. The plaques might thus be hung as pictures, or 
they might be inserted in furniture panels in many artis- 
tic ways which will suggest themselves to the clever 
cabinet-maker. 

There is one field in which the merits of the Juliano 
ware will certainly find immediate acceptance and ap- 
preciation. We mean among the china decorators, 
Gratifying results in decoration we understand are 
being attained at the company’s works by a former 
director of the famous Copeland Works. Amateurs 
already are busy trying their skill upon the biscuit for 
underglaze painting. For most of them there is some- 
thing peculiarly enjoyable in having only to color a de- 
sign that already has form and substance; and these 
ladies and gentlemen we are sure will rise up and call 





FIG. 5.—JULIANO PLAQUE. 


Mr. de Festetics blessed for making their road in this 
direction so pleasant and comparatively easy. Those 
who do not wish to risk the dire possibilities of a firing 
may tint the biscuit in water-colors, although we do 
not recommend them to do so; for whatever decoration 
is applied to earthenware should be as permanent and 
endurable as the ware itself. 
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CERAMICS IN DECORA TION. 





T is gratifying to notice 
that the opportunities 
for embellishment of 

‘) — small articles of furni- 
ture and objects of 
vertu afforded by the 
ceramic painting of the 
day are becoming more 
and more appreciated 
'< by our American manu- 

facturers. Messrs. Mit- 
chell, Vance & Co., who have given employment to many 
decorators in the production of their china-painted lamp- 
bodies, have intrusted some of our best china-painters 
with the decoration of large circular slabs for small 
fancy tea-tables. The idea is a good one, and doubt- 
less will be adopted by other firms of the kind. Certainly, 
medallions and panels for inlaying furniture deserve 
more attention than they have hitherto received. Their 
dimensions might be restricted to the largest size in 
which they can be produced in one piece without hav- 
ing to be joined in the manner of tiles, as joints in cer- 
amic painting always mar, and often destroy, the ar- 
tistic effect of the work. Smaller medallions and 
plaques could be applied to blotting books, envelope 
boxes, stationery and card cases, postage scales, book- 
slides, door-plates, or inlaid in the tops of walking- 
sticks, umbrella and sunshade handles, of smelling- 
bottles and door-handles. Originality in design, inven- 
tion and combination of subjects and ornament, have a 
far wider scope on articles which are more or less asso- 
ciated with our daily pursuits than on ornamental! 
plaques, which are only fit for wall decoration. Of 
course, the idea of porcelain table-tops is not new in 
itself, for long before amateur china-painting was intro- 
duced into this country, the importation from the Orient 
of such slabs as that shown in our illustration, and used 
in the same way, was quite common. It is only re- 
cently, however, we believe, that the 
amateur china decorator in America 
has had the opportunity to employ his 
skill in this direction. 
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ART IN WALL-PAPER. 


ENGLISH manufacturers, who for 
years have purchased Oriental fabrics 
of all kinds to be reproduced in English 
textiles, are now engaged in waging 
bitter warfare, not only against the 
original goods, but against the designs 
and colorings embodied in them. Lon- 
don and even provincial journals—nota- 
bly two as well known for ability as 
The Furniture Gazette, of which Dr. 
Christopher Dresser is the art editor, 
and The Kidderminster Shuttle, pub- 
lished at the seat of the carpet manu- 
facture, are filled with abuse of what 
one of the leading producers in Eng- 
land calls ‘‘ Bulgarian atrocities,’’ and 
another “‘ Eastern rubbish, fit for mops 
for blind asylums.”’ 

Abler and less interested critics are 
also breaking lances against what they 
believe to be prevalent errors. It is not 
neutral color, claim they, that is needed, 
in wall-paper for instance, but quite 
the reverse ; what is needed being beau- 
tiful color and beautiful form, the purer 
and more intricate the better ; and they 
challenge Mr. Morris or Mr. Allen, or 
any other art writer or art upholsterer, to say whether 
he would object to having Tintoretto’s *‘ Paradise”’ 
(which hangs in the Council Chamber of the Ducal 
Palace at Venice) covering one of his own walls, and 
triumphantly ask, Where would the man of neutral 
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color be then? A neutral wall, they urge, is like a 
neutral book or a neutral food—useful when the eye is 
tired or when the mind is wearied or the body sick, 
and, so far from being decoration, it is hardly more than 
the negation of decoration—the confession of inability 
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PORCELAIN TABLE. 

to do any thing else. The fact that the doctrine of 
neutral color has had it all its own way for the past 
fifteen years, they assert, is simply because it has been 
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connected in people’s minds with the reaction from the 
utterly commonplace ornament of the previous quarter 
of a century, and because it has been more or less 
cennenlead by the best designer of conventional orna- 
ment of modern times. 


Now, we all understand, these men are utterly, almost 
hopelessly, wrong, and are going farther in one direc- 
tion than the worst of those they criticise ever did in 
the other; but the point is not that they assert such 
opinions, but that they obtain any hearing. 

It is only within a few years that any London art 
journal of standing would pause on its soaring way to 
discuss paper-hangings at all, regarding them under the 
inflexible rules of South-Kensingtonism as not worthy of 
any consideration in an art sense, and as partaking of 
the nature of shams and subterfuges for honest work. 
Even Dr. Dresser, who since then has done admirable 
labor in this line, and has designed the best dados made 
in England, in his treatise on wall-papers begins with 
an apology and an honest confession that he does not 
approve of them. 

In this country, with our 
building for the present, and our constant tearing 
down and replacing structures, their use in dwellings 
consonant with every dictate of fit- 


climate, our method of 


has always been 
ness and artistic propriety. 
positive blessing. Those who can afford to employ in 
mural decoration the pencil of a Hunt, a Lafarge, or an 
Eidlitz are very few, and the work of such men must of 
necessity adorn the walls of public buildings, while 
through the use of paper-hangings the most delicate and 


In one sense they are a 


exquisite designs of the greatest artists can enter into the 
adornment of a thousand homes. 

Nor do I imagine that another prejudice of Dr. Dres- 
ser’s will meet with, or is entitled to, much more re- 
I refer to his opinion of the absurdity of making 
His objec- 


spect. 
wall-papers in imitation of textile fabrics. 
tions that textile fabrics are intended to be seen in 
folds on a moving object, while wall decorations are to 
be looked at fixed on a flat surface, and that at all 
times the imitation by one material of another is un- 
truthful, and becomes especially absurd when we think 
that almost every material is capable of producing some 
good art-effect which no other material can—are neither 
of them at all applicable to the matter under consider- 
ation. 

Any intelligent reader who will drop 
into the Broadway warerooms of C. H. 
George and see there the superb imita- 
tions of tapestries, both from English 
and French manufactories, will at once 
understand what I mean. I callethem 
imitations, but the word is a misnomer, 
since they are no more imitations than 
Dr. Dresser’s conventional representa- 
tion of a lotos flower is’ an imitation. 
They merely suggest tapestry, and the 
use of such suggestion would probably 
be conceded by Dr. Dresser himself to 
be in the highest and broadest sense 
good art. They do not pretend to be 
cloth, and could not by any means be 
mistaken for it; and, moreover, the 
representation is not illegitimate, since 
the fabrics it originates in were intended 
to be seen fixed upon a flat surface and 
were a decoration for such a surface 
only. 

The same reasoning will apply to the 
reproduction on paper, by Defossé, of 
Paris, of pictorial tapestries of Teniers, 
so made as to cover the wall of a room 
with a complete picture, and which can 
be seen at the same establishment. Nor 
can they be objected to on the ground 
that, being intended for a flat surface, 
they should present no relief and as lit- 
tle light and shade as possible—a rule 
which is as absolute as any governing 
mural decoration. They do not pretend 
to be pictures, but flat representations of what were 
themselves flat—fabrics woven for the very purpose to 
which the reproductions are now put. 

Still another form of such work is that which sug- 
gests stamped leather, of which I saw at George’s some 
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fine specimens, one especially which is bronzed by 
hand, and in which all the relief work is reinforced by 
glueing pieces of fitted paper on the back, making a 
rich and durable surface. As all wall-paper is an imi- 
tation of something else, since no one fancies the wall 
of solid paper, the objection to its suggestion of leather 
is equally without foundation. 

Those who would learn for themselves the justice or in- 
justice of the criticisms upon William Morris to which 
I have referred above can also here have the opportunity 
of seeing every pattern designed by him since the begin- 
ning of his career as a manufacturer. They will find 
at the outset that he is not afraid of color, but in many 
cases has learned (as Gower Woodward expresses it 
when speaking of another department of art) when a 
soft neutral effect is required to employ, not a set of 
dead, lifeless shades, but a happy blending of rich con- 
trasting colors, which hecome so absorbed into each 
other by being deftly manipulated, that a warm subdued 
effect is obtained ; and Mr. Morris certainly realizes what 
Mr. Woodward considers perfect coloring, which is, as 
he happily expresses it, when the optic nerve sustains 
no friction in looking at the result. All through these 
designs the careful observer cannot fail to see the con- 
scientious artist working with feeling and poetic taste 
under a perfect code of general laws, from which he 
never deviates. Every flower, every leaf, is convention- 
alized, every pattern tends to bi-symmetry and is admir- 
ably balanced ; the tendency, as a rule, is upward, each 
part is subordinated to general effect, and all is har- 
mony. Among the more recent patterns from Mr. 
Morris’s pencil are the sunflower, chrysanthemum, 
pomegranate, branch, willow, and pimpernel. The 
branch with pomegranate frieze is a favorite combina- 
tion of Mr. Morris himself. 

Among other admirable specimens of workmanship 
to be seen this season are several tapestries produced 
by Fr. Beck & Co, They are after fabrics in which gold 
or silver threads are woven in the woof, and produce 
strikingly rich effects. The same house has a novelty 
in aleather paper which is produced by successive flock- 
ings, and is consequently solid and hard, no matter how 
high may be the relief of the figure. 

It is a pleasure to welcome to this field of art 
manufacture two such names as those of Louis C. 
Tiffany and Samuel Colman, who will each this sea- 
son present, through J.S. Warren & Co., several 
patterns, including field, frieze, and dado. Mr. 
Tiffany, by travel, association, and study, is eminently 
fitted for success in a field in which so many pictorial 
artists have failed under the 
limitations imposed by the 
press, the loom, or other pro- 
cesses of manufacture, and 
Mr. Colman has long been 
known in art circles as an ex- 
ceptionally successful color- 
ist. 

Two of Mr. Tiffany’s de- 
signs have already been put 
on paper. One on a light 
ground shows a delicate silver 
spider-web, spanning conven- 
tional leaves and branches, in 
four shades of gold. It is 
beautifully drawn, artistic. in 
the highest degree, and mark- 
ed by the strong individuality 
so characteristic of all the’au- 
thor’s work. Before this 
reaches the reader the entire 
series by both artists will 
have been completed, and I 
am informed by those who 
saw the original designs that 
I run no risk in predicting for 
both gentlemen a gratifying 
success, 

The result of their efforts will be watched with 
interest, since these are the first American artists of 
prominence to enter the field of industrial design, and 
their example cannot fail to excite others to emula- 
tion. 

One thing is certain: in this new departure the 
American manufacturer has this spring taken a long 
stride forward, and started upon a course which can- 
not fail to lead to important changes in the methods of 
art manufacture in the country. 

Tom A. KENNETT. 


** PILGRIMS COMING IN SIGHT OF ROME,”’ 
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EASTLAKE AND HIS IDEAS. 





E. 

WHATEVER may have been the shortcomings of Sir 
Charles L. Eastlake as a painter—and we shall not at- 
tempt to rank him among eminent artists—or as a con- 
noisseur of paintings—he was guilty of many grievous 
errors of judgment as Director of the London National 
Gallery—the credit must be accorded to him of having 
been the pioneer of the great movement in England for 
the cultivation of art in the household. The influence 
of this movement, as we all know, has been greatly felt 
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in this country, where his name is as well known as in 
his own, It is as the reformer in the furnishing of our 
homes, and not as the Royal Academician, that we pur- 
pose chiefly to speak of him. 

Born in 1793, at Plymouth, England, Charles L. 
Eastlake began his studies in art at the schools of the 
Royal Academy in 1809, A few years later he studied 
and copied in the galleries of Paris, and in 1815 he 
painted his first important picture, a life-sized portrait 
of ‘‘ Napoleon on the Bellerophon.’’ He spent some 
time sketching in Italy, Greece, and the East, and on 








his return in 1823 exhibited his first picture at the 
Royal Academy. He was elected associate of that 
body in 1827, and Academician in 1830. In 1841 he 
was appointed secretary of the Royal Commission of 
Fine Arts, and in 1843 keeper of the National Gallery. 
He was elected President of the Royal Academy in 1850, 
when he was knighted. In 1855 he was appointed 
Director of the National Gallery. From this time he 
gave but little time to painting, devoting himself prin- 
cipally to the literature of art, and it will be to his writ- 
ings on art more than to any thing else that he will ewe 
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his reputation in the future. His notes to ‘* Kugler’s 
Handbooks of Painting,’’ which were translated by 
Lady Eastlake, are of decided value, as are also his 
‘*‘ Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts,” 
and his ‘‘ Materials for a History of Oil Painting.”’ 
Nothing that Sir Charles Eastlake wrote, however, will 
be read in this country probably with so much interest 
as his ‘‘ Hints on Household Taste,’’ a fascinating vol- 
ume, made up from essays contributed by him to The 
London Queen and The London Review. We can- 
not give a better impression of his ideas of the require- 
ments of art in the household than by quoting freely 
from this book. 

Before doing this, however, let us recur briefly to his 
work as a painter. His more important pictures are 
**Lord Byron’s Dream’’ (1829), ‘* Haidee’’ (1831), 
**Christ Lamenting over Jerusalem’’ (1841), and the 
“Escape of the Carrara Family from the Duke of 
Milan”’ (1850). ‘Pilgrims Coming in Sight of 
Rome,”’ of which picture we have given an illustra- 
tion, was painted in 1828, and was presented by Robert 
Vernon to the National Gallery. Eastlake, as a paint- 
er, progressed but little in public estimation from the 
time of his early works. His mannerisms of style be- 
came disagreeable, and his female faces, which at first 
charmed by their grave refinement and delicacy, both in 
conception and execution, became tiresome by frequent 
repetition. 

Eastlake is doubtless entitled to the claim he puts forth, 
in the preface of his ‘‘ Hints on Household Taste,’’ 
of being the first to discuss the question of style and 
design in art manufacture in a manner sufficiently prac- 
tical and familiar to insure the attention of the general 
public, without whose support, as every artist knows, 
all attempts in the direction of wsthetical reform are 
useless. His bold opinions, which in their time must 
have seemed radical in the extreme, naturally were 
freely assailed. His medieval predilections were es- 
pecially condemned, because at first they were not un- 
derstood. The very mention of Gothic furniture being 
then associated with every thing incommodious and 
pedantic, he had to explain that he recommended the 
readoption of no specific type of ancient furniture un- 
suited, whether in detail or general design, to the habits 
of modern life ; that it was ‘‘ the spirit and principles of 
the early manufacture which he desired to see revived, 
and not the absolute forms in which they found embodi- 
ment.”” 

Yet that one may go as far back as the early part of 
the seventeenth century and find examples of household 
furniture the absolute form 
and construction of which may 
still serve as a model for the 
manufacturers of to-day, is 
evidenced by our illustrations 
of dining-room chairs, which 
Eastlake gives in his book 
from drawings made by him in 
the country mansion of the late 
Earl De La Warr, at Knole. 
There is a complete set of 
furniture there in the same 
style as these two chairs, and 
although it is nearly three 
hundred years old, it is still in 
excellent preservation. The 
sofa and chairs, we are told, 
**are constructed of a light- 
colored, close-grained wood, 
the rails and legs being prop- 
erly pinned together and paint- 
ed, where the framework is 
visible, with a red lacquer, 
which is ornamented with a 
delicate foliated pattern in 
gold. The stuff with which 
they are covered was originally 
a rose-colored velvet, which 
has now faded into a scarcely less beautiful silver gray. 
The backs and seats are divided into panels by a trim- 
ming composed of silk and gold thread, woven into a 
pattern of exquisite design, and are also decorated hori- 
zontally with a knotted fringe of the same material. 
The arm-chairs of the same set are of two kinds—one 
constructed with columnar legs like the smaller chair ; 
the other framed after a more picturesque fashion, but 
painted in the same style. The side-rails which sup- 
port the back are studded, over the velvet, with large 
round copper-gilt nails finished with a geometrical pat- 
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tern, while a large quatrefoil-headed nail marks the in- 
tersection of the framed legs below. The back con- 
sists of three rails, one at each side and one at the top, 
the lower rail being evidently, for comfort’s sake, omit- 
ted. Between these three rails a stout canvas bag is 
stretched, stuffed, like a seat—which retains its elasticity 
to this day—with down or feathers, but to scarcely a 
greater thickness than an inch. Thus, without assuming 
the padded, lumpy appearance of a modern arm-chair, 
the back so constructed accommodates itself at once to 
the shoulders of the sitter, and forms a most luxurious 
support. The egg-shaped finials at each angle of the 
back are composed of wood, whipped over with thread 
silk, and decorated with gold braid and gilt nails.’” The 
costliness of the material and mode of decoration of 
such a chair made Eastlake fear that such furniture 
would never be revived for ordinary use in our own 
day. But, as he pointed out, the general principle of 
the design need involve no more expense in execu- 
tion than that which is incurred in any good uphol- 
sterer’s shop; and, had his useful life been spared 
for a few years longer, he would have had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that excellent furniture constructed 
after the models he has given us is to be found in thou- 
sands of homes not only in his own, but also in this 
country, where his name has become a familiar house- 
hold word. It is true that there is in the market much 
cheap, badly-constructed furniture cad/ed ‘* Eastlake,”’ 
and ‘‘ made to sell’’ to persons who simply desire to 
bein the fashzon ; but the best upholsterers in England 
and in America have done work which, while probably 
not calculated to last for three hundred years, like the 
honest hand-made pieces at the seat of the Earl De La 
Warr, would have satisfied Sir Charles that the good 
seed he planted had not fallen on barren ground. 

We strike the key-note of Eastlake’s theory as to pro- 
priety in household furniture when he tells us that ‘* the 
kitchen dresser, regarded from an artistic point of view, 
is really more reasonable in form and more picturesque 
than the dining-room sideboard ; the servants’ coal-box 
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than the illuminated scuttle in my lady’s boudoir. It is 
not, of course, the use of rich materia! alone, or the 
elaboration of ornament but the misapplication of both, 
which leads to error in art manufacture. It would be 
extremely absurd to use gold or silver in making a coal- 
box ; yet these metals, even in such a situation, would 
be as capable of artistic treatment as iron or copper. 
It would be the height of extravagance to construct a 
sideboard of cedar or sandal-wood, yet such materials 
could be well adapted to the purpose. But papier- 
maché ornaments on a scuttle or a buffet overladen 
with vicious carving and artificial sheen have to answer 
a worse charge than that of mere extravagance. In the 
one case material and in the other decoration is utterly 
misapplied.’’ 

Eastlake holds justly that a room intended for repose 
ought to contain nothing which can fatigue the eye by 
complexity. ‘‘ How many an unfortunate invalid,’’ he 
says, ‘‘has lain helpless on his bed, condemned to 
puzzle out the pattern of the hangings over his head 
or stare at a wall which he feels instinctively obliged 
to map out into grass-plots, gravel-paths, and sum- 
mer-houses, like an involuntary landscape-gardener ? 
Time was when a large ‘ four-poster’ was considered 
indispensable to every sleeping apartment, and night- 
capped gentlemen drew around their drowsy heads 


ponderous curtains, which bade fair to stifle them be- 
fore the morning. Let us fancy the gloom, the un- 
wholesomeness, the absurdity of such a custom viewed 
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by our modern notions of health and comfort, and re- 
member, whatever the upholsterers may tell us, that the 
fashion of our furniture, too, includes follies at which 
posterity will smile.”’ 

There is perhaps no branch of manufacture more 
prolific in design than iron-work, and the variety of fen- 
ders, fireplaces, and stoves is positively bewildering. 
The vast majority of the patterns, however, tried by the 
Eastlake standard, are 
writes Sir Charles, ‘the catalogue of a well 


miserable. ‘‘I have before 
me,”’ 
known firm, which I have looked through without being 
able to discover more than one solitary instance of a 
tolerably good design. It is that of an ordinary sitting- 
room fireplace, executed in Berlin black iron, lined at 
the back with firebrick, fitted with a trefoil-headed 
‘ drawer,’ and decorated at the sides with sunk fleurs 
de-lis. The fenders, as usual, are elaborately vulgar. 
Manufacturers will persist in decorating them with a 
species of cast-iron ornament which looks like a bad 
imitation of rococo carved work. Almost all cast-iron 
ornament, excepting the delicate patterns in very low 
relief, is hopelessly ugly.’’ The fender shown in the 
picture is a very good specimen of artistic metal-work 
for household use. 

A marked characteristic of the Eastlake furniture de- 
signs is the almost total absence of mouldings and 
To these, applied to wood-work, this honest 
He says: 


headings. 
hater of shams had a strong aversion. 
*“ Mouldings were originally employed to decorate sur- 
faces of wood or stone, which sloped either vertically 
or horizontally from one plane to another. Thus, the 
mouldings of a door represent the bevelled or cham- 
fered edge of the stout framework which holds the 
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slighter panels. It is obvious, therefore, that these 
mouldings ought to be worked in the solid wood, and 
form part of the framework referred to. Instead of 
this, in modern cabinet-work they are detached slips of 


wood, glued into their places after the door has been 
actually put together. To such an absurdity is the sys- 
tem carried, that these applied mouldings are often al- 
lowed to project beyond the surface of the door-frame, 
and not unfrequently are repeated in the centre of the 
panel itself. The same fault may be found with the 
cornice which crowns the bookcase. It pretends to be 
solid framing, whereas in nine cases out of ten it could 
be pulled to pieces bya child’s hand. The hinges, 
too, of cabinet doors are lamentably weak, and the 
reason of this is, that such hinges are reduced to a 
minimum in size and kept out of sight.”’ 

The system of French polishing furniture is justly 
Literally it is varnishing, and destroys all 
because the surface of 


condemned. 
artistic effect in appearance, 
wood thus lacquered can never change its color, or ac- 
quire that rich hue which is one of the chief charms 
of old cabinet-work. , 
Bric-a-brac lovers, who rejoice to display their treas- 
ures on sideboards and over mantels, are indebted to 
Sir Charles Eastlake for the revival of the practice, 
although that plain, old-fashioned gentleman would be 
terribly shocked could he ‘ 
moon”’ and see how his innocent suggestion has been 
Speaking of the hideous sideboard of his time, 


‘revisit the glimpses of the 


abused. 
he said: ‘‘ It consists of a wide and deep shelf fitted 
with one or two drawers, and resting at each end ona 
cellaret cupboard. If this piece of furniture were con- 
structed in a plain and straightforward manner, and 
were occasionally provided with a few narrow shelves 
at the rear for displaying the old china vases and rare 
orcelain, of which almost every house contains a few 
examples, what a picturesque appearance it might pre- 
sent at the end of a room! Instead of this, fashion 
once more steps in and twists the unfortunate buffet 
into all sorts of indescribable curves. It is bowed in 
front and ‘ shaped’ at the back ; the cupboard doors are 
outwards , the 


bent inwards; the drawers are bent 
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angles are rounded off ; tasteless mouldings are glued 
on; the whole surface glistens with varnish, and the 
To fulfil the first 


and most essential principles of good design, every 


result is—eminently uninteresting. 


article of furniture should at the first glance proclaim 
its real purpose ; but the upholsterers seem to think it 
betokens elegance when that purpose is concealed.”’ 
Eastlake’s design for a dining-room sideboard, which 
was published in THE ART AMATEUR last August, 
may be studied with interest in connection with the 
views here expressed. 

The opinions of Sir Charles Eastlake are not to be 
dismissed in a single article. From the quotations we 
have made it will be readily understood that they 
represent in no way the mere caprice of a fanciful imagi- 
nation, but embody the enunciation of the soundest 
principles in decorative art. As such they will be valua- 
ble, and will live long after what is known to the ,trade 
as Eastlake furniture shall have gone out of date and 
out of fashion, to give place perhaps to modifications 
of the same thing with new names. We shall resume 
the subject of the present article in our next issue, 
when we shall summarize with illustrations Eastlake’s 
ideas as to furniture and decorations for the drawing- 
room and the bedroom. 
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A ROOM IN RUSSET-RED. 





RUSSET-RED is recommended by a lady correspondent 
of a London journal as the prevailing tone for a sitting- 
room, She says: It is just now more in favor than 
the olives and the peacocks we have grown a little weary 
of ; and it would harmonize with the brown of ordinary 
furniture. In this case, the curtains, fireplace dra- 
pings, etc., should be of a dark-brown red ; the pic- 
tures and glasses being mounted on or framed with 
velvet of the same tint; the paper might be in two 
shades of light Indian red, or deep salmon, and if a 
dado is used, it should be of a darker maroon or deep 
Indian or Egyptian red, only touched with gold. 
There are quite beautiful and indescribable shades of 
red, inclining to brown, now manufactured in plush, 
they range from maroon to chestnut, 
but they all have a 
and throw out the 


velvet, and cloth ; 
and from claret to pale salmon ; 
certain sombre autumnal glow, 
hues of ornaments, pictures, etc. 
plain-colored drug- 


more vivid In- 
stead of a carpet, a very dark, 
get, carrying out the deepest tone of the prevailing 
color of the room, is recommended, 
and on this Indian or Persian mats. 
The furniture might be covered with 
any russet-red material, and instead 
of cretonne over this, the new In- 
dian cream-colored muslins, such 
as are now in fashion, with patterns 
in dull reds, olives, and pale blues ; 
of course the muslin curtains must 
be of the same material. Persian 
work makes exquisite borders for 
mantelpieces, brackets, etc. A sofa 
always looks better when draped 
with rich stuffs or shawls, and _ piled 
with cushions like the couch of an~ 
Odalisque. In aroom furnished in 
these dull reds, Asiatic brass work 
(not the Benares) tells wonderfully 
against the walls, and so does the 
dark-green of palms or ferns. Long 
narrow shelves, covered with russet- 
red plush, and shields of the same, 
fastened against the walls, are very 
effective in enriching the appearance 
of the room, as well as useful for 
the display of choice “‘ bric-a-brac.’’ 
Screens of pheasants’ feathers will 
help the scheme of color; and in- 
deed, in furnishing a room, it is a 
very safe rule to take the plumage 
of any one bird as one’s model, and 
confine one’s self to its tints. The 
peacock, the pheasant, the rose and 
gray parrot, and the jay are exam- 
ples that will show how perfectly 
easily the theory can be applied to 
the coloring and the decoration of 
rooms. 
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A PAINTED SATIN DRESS. 





REFERENCE has been made in 
our columns to the effectiveness of 
artistically painted dresses, and on 
one occasion particularly | to some admirable speci- 
mens of flower painting on silk for this purpose which 
we saw in the studio of Mr. Charles H. Chapin. A 
lady who has successfully painted a dress for herself, 
writes her experience to The London Queen. She 
says : 

“* The dress on which I experimented was my wedding 
dress. It was composed of cream-colored satin, and, 
only having worn it at a few dinner-parties, it had not 
arrived at that stage when it must be unpicked and 
dyed ; but I did not care to wear it again without al- 
teration, nor did I care to give it to a dressmaker, who 
would perhaps alter it in a way I should not like, and 
also run me up a bill for broché, passementerie, etc. 
This being the case, I determined upon trying to paint 
it. To begin with, I decided that no flowers except 
those found in our own woods, hedges, or fields, should 
have a place on my dress. I then made drawings of 
thistles, bluebells, buttercups, daisies, poppies, fox- 
gloves, violets, primroses, and in short all wild-flowers 
that I could remember sufficiently well to draw ; and, to 
aid me in this, I consulted any books I might have con- 
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‘ie botanical iat and not a few hints did I 
get from my old Christmas cards which I had carefully 
preserved. Having made my collection as complete as 
possible, I next took a piece of transparent tracing cloth, 
about fourteen inches in depth, and made this to fit the 
edge of my skirt just above the kilting. The flowers 
were then arranged on the tracing cloth, just as I thought 
they would look best, taking care to vary the forms of 
the different flowers as well as the colors, Grasses, too, 
I found most useful in filling in odd corners, and also in 
lightening the top of the design. When the work of 
arrangement was completed, I transferred it on to the 
satin by means of B. Francis’s transfer cloth. The work 
of painting I found comparatively easy. It was, of 
course, executed in oils, and the colors laid on as dry as 
no medium or megilp is used, and turpentine 
but very sparingly. The effect when completed should 
give the appearance of luxuriant growth. All stems 
should be continued to the plaiting at the edge of the 
dress. The bodice was buttoned up the back, and the 
front of it painted with small bouquets placed at irregu- 
Jar distances, but merely one or two flowers in each 


possible ; 
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(SEE PAGE 113.) 


spray. The plaiting must be allowed a few days to dry 
before the dress is worn. I have seen a very stylish- 
looking dress made of sapphire Roman sheeting. This 
had a bodice with a square piece of pale blue satin let in 
back and front ; and on it were tiny bouquets of daisies, 
some perfectly white, others tipped with pink. The 
pale blue was also let into the front of the skirt, and 
painted with buttercups and daisies ; this gave a very 
pretty effect with but little work. Fuchsias could easily 
be adopted as a trimming to a dress on either a dark or 
light satin. Poppies and corn, too, would look well on 
dark green, and dandelions with their bright flowers, 
effective leaves and fluffy seeds would be most stylish 
and uncommon arranged on a black gown, for either a 
scarf or trimming. Passion flowers also paint well, 
with their graceful leaves and tendrils ; but these are 
merely suggestions, and almost any flower might be 
done, but some are more easy of arrangement than 
others. All do not care to spend their time in dress, 
and to them I would suggest this same kind of work 
to be applied to mantel borders, brackets or piano 
fronts.”’ 
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The following is a suggestion for a pianoforte 
cover: The foundation drab cloth, bordered with damask ivy 
leaves sewn on with split wool a shade darker than the cloth; a 
wreath of the same in the centre, inclosing an embroidered 
monogram, and a bunch at each corner. If such leaves cannot 
be found in silk damask, they may be cut out in dark green 
cloth, treated in the same way, and veined with long stitches of 
wool darker than the leaves. 

White quilted satin is most effective for lining 
glass china cabinets and tables with, and for showing off the 
flesh tints of delicate colored china. In a royal collection in 
England the best china is shown off on a background of white 
satin. 





Pretty sets of French porcelain flower-troughs 
for table decoration are to be seen at Magnin, Guedin & Co.'s. 
Each set is in many pieces, so as to fit the requirements of any 
dinner table. 

Artificial plants are much used for table decora- 
tion. They almost defy detection, and 
really look very well. Sometimes artificial 
flowers are arranged in moss, and have 
real fern put over them. 

Lace may be largely used for 
the decoration of household furniture. It 
is employed a good deal for trimming cur- 
tains, table-covers, and valances, besides 
covers, screens, and music-stools; for the 
last an easy method is to arrange it in 
squares alternating with squares of col- 
ored satin, managing the circle by the ad- 
dition of three-cornered pieces, and com- 
pleting the cover by a wide lace flounce. 








Photographs are more frequent- 
ly now seen in frames, or put about a 
room, than in albums. They are to be 
seen on mantel-shelves, often unframed, 
among the ornaments, or resting against 
the glass or wall; and sometimes a small 
table, originally intended for the display 
of china, with a glass top, is devoted to 
them. They are arranged so as to show 
off to the best advantage, and are looked 
at from above through the glass. When 
the mantel-shelf is wide, small folding 
screens, half opened, are sometimes to be 
seen put behind the ornaments, covered 
with photographs. Some are of cardboard, 
covered with gold paper and bound with 
colored ribbon; others are of wood. 
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: Lace may be painted by thinly 
covering the parts with Chinese white, 
mixed with a little water-color megilp. 
The brush should be used rather dry. 
When the white is quite dry, ordinary 
water colors are used, with the brush not 
too full. 





A new form of appliqué is flow- 
ers cut out in paper, and covered with silk 
of the right shade, and then sewn on to 
cloth, satin, or sometimes Japanese or 
Panama canvas, It admits of infinite vari- 
ety, but requires great neatness and an 
artistic eye. Itis applied to table borders, 
tea cosies, curtain borders, and many oth- 
er uses. Care must be taken to cut the 
paper with the utmost exactness, and to 
cover it with the silk so perfectly that the 
form is preserved. In sewing it on ta the foundation, the neces- 
sary veinings, petals, stamens, etc., are formed. 





Avoid using an iron to embroidery. It flattens 
the work, and is apt to injure the color. For embroidery on 
linen, unless very badly done, it will be found quite sufficient to 
stretch the work as tightly as possible with white tacks or draw- 
ing pins on a clean board, and damp it evenly with a sponge. 
Leave it until quite dry, and then unfasten it, and, if necessary, 
comb out the fringe. If it is new work, it should not be fringed 
until after it has been stretched. 





Boards, made to fit tightly into the fireplace for 
summer use when no fire is required, are now in vogue for 
painting on. Sometimes the background is light-colored, but 
more frequently black or gold. A design of long rushes, grasses 
springing up the sides, with butterflies above and tangled briers 
and flowers below, or a landscape in the centre, surrounded by a 
wreath of flowers, are suitable subjects. 

For crewel work on cloth or serge, it is some- 
times necessary to rub a little shoemaker’s paste on to the back 
of the embroidery, while it is tightly stretched. When pasting 
can be avoided, it is always better to do without it; but it serves 
to steady the work in some cases, and makes it wear better. 
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IN the ‘* Handbook of Embroidery,”’ * by L. Higgin, to 
the notice of which we devoted considerable space last 
month, there are given a series of stitches which are 
classed as ‘‘ cushion stitches.’’ This is the ancient 
‘opus pulvinarium,”’ or “‘ cross-stitch’’ of the Middle 
Ages—one of the most ancient known in embroidery. 
There have been many varieties, but the principle is the 
same in all. It is worked on and through canvas, of 
which the threads, as in tapestry, regulate the stitches. 
After six centuries of popularity it finally died out 
within the last few years as ‘‘ Berlin wool work ;’’ but 
the author of the Handbook believes that it will be re- 
vived in some form after a time, as being well fitted for 
covering furniture, on account of its firmness and dura- 
bility. In Germany and Russia it is still much used for 
embroidering conventional designs on linen; and the 
beautiful Cretan and Persian work of which so much 
has lately been in the market is executed in this style. 

Tent Stitch may be placed first under this class, in 
which the thread coming from beneath is carried over a 
single cross of the warp and woof of the canvas. 

Simple Cross Stitch.—The worsted or silk is brought 
up again to the surface, one thread to the left of the 
spot where the needle was inserted, and is crossed over 
the first or *‘ tent’’ stitch, forming a regular and even 
cross on the surface. 

Persian Cross Stitch.—The peculiarity of this stitch 
is that in the first instance the silk or worsted is carried 
across two threads of the canvas ground, and is brought 
up in the intermediate space. It is then crossed over 
the latter half of the original stitch, and a fresh start is 
made. 

Much of the beauty of Persian embroidery is pro- 
duced by the irregularity of the crossing, the stitches 
being taken in masses, in any direction that seems 
most suitable to the 
design in hand, in- 
stead of being placed 
in regular rows, with 
the stitches all slop- 
ing in one direction, 
as is the case with 
the modern “ Berlin 
work ;’’ this, with 
the happy choice of 
colors for which the 
Persians are so just 
ly famous, produces 





FIG. 1.—TENT STITCH. 


a singular richness of effect. 

Allied to these canvas stitches, and having their origin 
in them, are the numerous forms of groundings, which 
are now worked on coarse linens, or in fact on any 
fabric ; and have sometimes, although incorrectly, been 
called darning stitches, probably from their resemblance 
to the patterns which are found on samplers, for darn- 
ing stockings, old table linen, etc. Almost any 
pattern can be produced in this style of embroidery, 
smply by varying the relative length of the stitches. 

Cushion stitches are taken as in laid embroidery, so 
as to leave all the silk and crewel on the surface, and 
only a single thread of the ground is taken up; but in 
place of lying in long lines, from end to end of the 
material, they are of even length, and are taken ina 





* “Handbook of Embroidery.” By L. Higgin. Edited by Lady 
Marian Alford. New York: Scribner & Welford. Price $2. 
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pattern, such as a waved line or zigzag ; so that when 
finished the ground presents the appearance of a woven 
fabric. 

The kind of cushion stitch given in the illustration 
(Fig. 4) may either be worked as described here, or 
in the hand, as in the wood cut. 

What is known as the “‘ Burden’’ 
variety of cushion stitch, such as is frequently seen in 
old Italian embroideries. It owes its modern name to 
its being taught in the Kensington Royal School of Art- 
Needlework by Miss Burden. It was used under her 
direction in working flesh in some large figures designed 
by Mr. Walter Crane for wall decoration and exhibited 
at the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. The 
stitches are kept of one uniform length across the de- 
The next row is started from half the depth of 


stitch is another 


sign. 
the preceding stitch and kept of the same length 
throughout. 
If worked in the hand, the needle is brought back un- 
derneath the material as in satin stitch; but in the 


Its beauty consists in its perfect regularity. 


frame all the silk or worsted can be worked on the sur- 
face, with the exception of 
the small fastening stitches. 
The effect when finished is 
It is 
really more suitable in its 


that of a woven fabric. 


original character of a ground 
stitch than for working flesh. 

This form of cushion stitch 
worked extremely fine has 
been used for flesh in very 
ancient 
before 
the ‘‘ Opus 
and is found in the works cf 


embroideries, even 





the introduction of 
FIG, 2,—SIMPLE CROSS 


STITCH. 


Anglicanum,”’ 


the Flemish, German, Ital- 
ian, and French schools of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
It seems to have been worked in a frame on 
fine canvas, or on a fabric of very even threads, and the 
stitches so taken that the same amount of silk appears 
on the back as on the surface of the embroidery. 

In a toilet cover of ancient Spanish work recently 
added to the South Kensington Museum the design is 
ent rely embroidered in varieties of cushion stitch in black 
floss silk upon a white linen ground. 


centuries. 


It is, however, 
extremely rare to see this stitch used in any other way 
than as a ground, except in actual canvas work, in 
which we often see varieties of it used to fill in portions 
of the design, while another stitch will be devoted en- 
tirely to the grounding. 
executed on an open net. 

Fapanese Stitch is a 
modification of 
stitch, but its peculiarity 
consists in the worker 
taking very long stitches, 
and _ then 
needle back to within a 


These stitches were often 


stem 





bringing the 





short distance of the first 
starting-place, so that 
they may be in even par- 
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FIG. 3, —PERSIAN CROSS 
STITCH. 

allel lines, advancing by 

gradation from left to right. It is principally used for 

working water or ground in a landscape. 


BULLION FOR EMBROIDERY. 
** JAPANESE gold thread,”’ which has the advantage 


of never tarnishing, is now extremely difficult to 
obtain. Being made of gilt papertwisted round ¢ 
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Bullion, or purl, is gold or silver wire made in a series 
of continuous rings, like a corkscrew. It is used in 


ecclesiastical work, for embroidering official and military 





4,—-CUSHION STITCH, 


FIG, 


It should be cut 
into the required lengths—threaded on the needle and 
Purl 


a colored silk twisted round the 


uniforms, and for heraldic designs. 


fastened down as in bead-work. is sometimes 


manufactured with 
metal though not concealing it, and giving rich tints to 
the work. 

Plate consists of narrow plates of gold or silver 
stitched on to the embroidery by threads of silk, which 
pass over them. 

The French and English gold thread is made of thin 
plates of metal cut into strips, and wound round strands 
of cotton in the same manner as the Japanese gold. If 
the metal is real, the cost is of course great. It is sold 
by weight. In addition to its superiority in wear, it 
has this advantage, that old gold or silver thread is 
always of intrinsic value, and may be sold at the current 
price of the metal whatever state it may be in, 














FG, 5.—BURDEN STITCH. 

Gold thread may be preserved from tarnishing for 
a certain time by the use of either of the following re- 
cipes: (1). Isinglass dissolved in spirits of wine and 
brushed over the thread or braid, which should be hung 
over something to dry, and not touched with the hand ; 
(2). Spirits of wine and mastic varnish mixed very thin 
and put on in the same way with a brush. 


GENOA or Lyons velvet makes a beautiful ground for 
embroidery ; but it can only be worked in a frame, and 
requires to be “* backed ’’’ with a thin cotton or linen 
lining, if it is to sustain any mass of embroidery. For 
small articles, such as sachets or casket-covers, when 
the work is fine and small the backing is not necessary. 
Screen panels of velvet, worked wholly in crewels, or 
with crewel brightened with silk, are very effective. 
Three-piled velvet is the best for working upon, but is 
so expensive that it is seldom asked for. Silk velvet 
plush (a new material for embroidery) can only be used 
in framework, and must be backed. It is useful in 














cotton thread, it cannot be drawn through the 
material by the needle ; but must in all cases be 
laid on, and stitched down with a fine yellow 
silk, known as ‘‘ Maltese,’’ or ‘* Horse-tail.”’ 

“* Chinese gold ’’ is manufactured in the same 
manner as the Japanese ; but being of a much redder 
color is not so satisfactory in embroidery unless a warm 
shade is desirable for a particular work. 
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FIG. 6.—JAPANESE STITCH. 
“appliqué ’’ from the many beautiful tones of color it 
takes. As aground for silk or gold embroidery it is 
also very good. 









































HINTS TO AMATEUR VIOLINISTS, 





ET me say at the outset that, in address- 
ing myself to those amateurs who love 
and study the violin, I am well aware 
that I appeal to a smaller circle of au- 
ditors than I did when I spoke of the 

piano and the voice ; but I am also aware that, in this 

smaller circle, the percentage of honest and earnest 
students is much larger. The violin is too difficult and 
exacting an instrument (even to play badly) to be lightly 
attacked and pursued. Anybody can learn to pound 
something out of a piano, and, though he may strike 
wrong notes, he cannot play out of tune (except when 
the instrument is false); and almost anybody can 

‘““squawk,’’ somehow. But out of a large number of 

anybodies there will be but few somebodies who can 

successfully essay the violin. 

The intending violinist must have an acute ear (or he 
cannot even tune his instrument, much less play it), a 
wrist as flexible and strong as a steel spring, fingers 
not too large at the ends (or he will have great diffi- 
culty in playing in tune in the high positions), and end- 
less patience. The teacher also needs a share of this 
last qualification. "Women are beginning to compre- 
hend that the violin is an instrument well fitted for their 
use, and the number of female students of this instru- 
ment is yearly increasing. The more delicate (by 
which I mean only more sensitive, not weaker) organi- 
zation of women makes the violin a more appropriate 
instrument for her than for the ordinary man, Great 
physical strength is not required. The kind of power 
needed in the right wrist is that which comes, not from 
big muscles, but from fine nerve power. I have heard 
the violin played with such a false expenditure of 
strength that the tone was fairly crushed into the in- 
strument instead of being drawn out. The small ends 
of most women’s fingers greatly facilitate playing in 
tune, when the left hand approaches the bridge, where 
the notes lie close together, while smail hands can 
hardly be considered a serious obstacle, since Pablo 
Sarasate, now called the greatest violinist in Europe, 
has hands as small as those of the average woman 
generally are. “ 

The study of the violin should be begun early in life. 
As maturity approaches the wrist loses some of its 
flexibility, unless it has been kept at exercises which 
increase it ; and that once gone, good playing is quite 
out of the question. So weil do all good teachers un- 
derstand the vital importance of a good ‘‘ bow arm”’ 
that the right arm receives a long and severe training 
before the left hand is asked to do much more than 
hold the violin in its proper position. 

I have no intention of making this article a manual 
of violin playing ; 1 simply propose to throw out a few 
hints to students, as I did in the articles on piano play- 
ing and on singing--hints which may supplement the 
lessons of your teacher, and, in some cases, assist you 
in determining whether that teacher is an honestly good 
one or not. If your teacher is in a hurry to bring your 





left hand into play, and give you “little tunes’’ while 
your bow is still wobbling about the instrument and 
aiming at all points of the compass as you draw it up 
and down, send him ‘‘to the right about’’ instantly. 


He will do you in one quarter an amount of damage 
that a year’s hard study may not undo. 

The first thing is to get a steady, even motion with 
the bow, the elbow in the right position, the wrist curv- 
ing as the bow rises just enough to keep the tip of the 
bow pointing always in the same direction. So long as 
the tip of your bow describes wild circles and erratic 
figures in the air, you may make up your mind that 
something is radically wrong in your management of 
your wrist ; and the best thing you can do is to set to 
work, find out what it is, and get rid of it. 

When you have attained a steady, even motion of 
your bow on all four open strings, and have your bow 
arm sufficiently trained not to require all your brains to 
keep it-in the way it should go, you may begin a little 
work with the left hand by attacking a scale. The 
scale of D (two sharps) is a good one to begin with ; 
because if you start it on the open D string and run it 
up one octave, you will have the same position of fin- 
gers on the D and A strings, and so'increase your very 
slender chances of getting one or two notes in tune. 
You will also gain the additional advantage of being 
kept on the two middle strings, whereby you avoid the 
excessively elevated or depressed position of the hand 
necessary for the G or E strings. At first you should 
take but one note to each drawing of the bow, and let 
that drawing be as slow and as careful as when your 
left hand was not brought into play. You can keep 
your eyes pretty much for your bow arm; your ears 
will keep you quite well enough informed about what 
your left hand is doing. 

Do not be discouraged. It is true that your tone is 
a mixture of cat-squall and verjuice, and your notes 
only approximations to the pitch; but Sarasate, 
Joachim, Wilhelmj, and Remenyi did no better when 
they began. By and by you may take two notes of 
your scale to each bow, and lovely notes they will be at 
first, and marvellously will your bow wriggle about as 
you try to remember that your left hand makes now 
two movements against the one of your right. But, 
again I say, do not be discouraged. 

There is no study so discouraging in its early stages 
as that of stringed instruments (by which I mean the 
violin family). A piano pupil has the note plainly be- 
fore him, and if he takes time enough can certainly hit 
it. A singer, with any sort of ear, can get the right 
note, be the way in which it is taken right or wrong. 
The pupil on a wind instrument, let him but get the 
right valve, will get, if not the note he wants (which is 
by no means certain), at least one in the same scale. 
But to the violin pupil’s possibilities there are no such 
limits. He has at command all the recognized scales, 
besides several which he will unintentionally originate 
for himself, and all those infinitesimal subdivisions of 
the semitone which are more felt than heard; and he 
must, at the outset, make up his mind that he is likely 
to exhaust all these possibilities before he begins to do 
any thing which may truthfully be called ‘‘ playing.”’ 
Of course this takes time, and plenty of it; but the 
student who attacks and conquers these chances at the 
outset will get into clear water much sooner than the 
pupil who bends his energies to the picking and 
scratching out of tunes and who only grapples with his 
accidental originalities between times. To say nothing 
of the fact that while the former is on the road to being 
a really good player, the latter, no matter how long he 
works on his plan, will never be any thing but a scraper, 
and a very bad one too. 

If you wish to study the possible variations of pitch, 
try to tune your violin yourself ; when you think you 
have it quite right hand it to your teacher and notice 
the difference in effect when he hands it back to you, 
properly tuned. Some people learn to tune an instru- 
ment much more quickly than others. You must 
make it one of your earliest studies on the instrument. 
I have found that the untrained ear, even when naturally 
perfect, is apt to love fifths a shade too sharp ; I do not 
at all know the reason for this, but I know it to bea 
fact. 2 


Bear in mind always that your bow arm is going to 
be your greatest enemy. When the fingers of the left 
hand have once passed the Rubicon of the different 
** positions,’’ it is astonishing with what rapidity they 
will proceed toward perfection. But the bow is con- 
tinually piesenting new difficulties. Probably no violin- 
ist ever lived who had all bowings equally at command. 
Some have, as had Wieniawski, a marvellous command 
of staccato; some, like Remenyi, a wonderful and 
steady pianissimo ; others, like Vieuxtemps, a broad and 
flowing legato ; one man will play you a rapid tremolo 
for almost any time without apparent fatigue (that man 
must play it from his wrist), while his neighbor shall, 
after a few minutes of the same work, become tired and 
irregular (this man probably plays with his arm). I say 
to the young violinist, as I said to the young pianist, 
practise all your rapid passages very slowly, increasing 
the time gradually at successive repetitions ; and the 
moment that you find your bow and your left-hand fin- 
gers are not going exactly together, slacken up, and 
work slowly again. 

As to the music for you to use, a good teacher can 
pick out for you just what you need far better than any 
suggestions of mine will enable you to do it for your- 
self ; and if your teacher is a good one, do not quarrel 
with his selections though they may not exactly please 
you. 

When, in the course of time, you have advanced 
far enough to play second violin in an orchestra, get a 
chance to do so; you will acquire a certain steadiness 
by this work, a quality you can hardly attain in any 
other way. Later on, if you have any means of doing 
so, play in string quartettes. In this way you will 
learn to ‘‘ give and take,’’ to become prominent when 
you have for a few measures the principal theme, 
and to combine with the others when some other in- 
strument has it in its turn. This will perfect the 
mental side of your musical education, and will make 
you acquainted with some of the finest works of both 
the ancient and the modern schools ; for the greatest 
masters of all ages have loved to crystallize their best 
and most rare thoughts in the shape of the string quar- 
tette. 

Hear good players whenever you can, and study 
them as they play. Notice their faults, but only to 
avoid them yourself. Do not be carried away by vir- 
tuosity (great execution). Every great violinist must 
have great execution at his command ; but the great- 
est make it only a means to an end, not the end 
itself. 

When, in the course of years, you have advanced far 
enough to attack successfully the frightfully difficult 
concert fantasias on various themes which are now so 
plentiful, do it—as practice ; but remember that, as 
musical works, they are of little or no value, and em- 
ploy your time mainly in the study of works of the 
broad and classic school—such as sonatas, suites, 
concertos, and so forth. Never forget that the violin, 
in spite of its great capacity for rendering difficult 
passages of execution, is, after all, a melodic and emo- 
tional instrument, and that that is the side of its 
character which is most to be valued and insisted upon. 
It is all very well, and in fact necessary for the proper 
interpretation of good music, that you should be able 
to go shrieking up on the bridge and to scream out almost 
impossible passages in almost impossible positions ; 
but give to your auditors only the results of this kind 
of work, in a perfect playing of perfect music. A really 
musical listener will no more care to hear your musical 
tight-rope-dancing exercises than you would care to hear 
a Patti sing in public the solfeggi and exercises by 
which she attained her present skill ; and a musical 
listener is the only one for you to consider if you are 
really in earnest. 

In conclusion, study music. A man who knows 
nothing of music save the instrument he plays is too 
one-sided and too incompletely taught even to do his 
best work on that instrument. 

C.F: 














LESSONS IN HARMONY. 


NO. IV. 

THE student might now, as a test of memory, make 
a table of the intervals, giving the number of diatorn- 
ic and chromatic semitones contained in each. in this 
Way : 
Chromatic Semitones. 
Tone (or Second)...... I I 
Minor Third... 6.0.0. 2 I 


Diatonic Semitones. 


and so on. Intervals are ranged under two heads—con- 
sonant and dissonant. The only exception to the ab- 
solute invariability of this rule is the interval of the 
Fourth. Some writers class this with the consonant, 
others with the dissonant, intervals. Mr. Horsley sen- 
sibly recommends that it be supposed to belong to either 
class, according to circumstances; that it be called 
consonant when placed among the other intervals, and 
(This 
term will be explained and exemplified farther on in our 
Mr 


only adequate one, and gives, at least, some solid foun- 


dissonant when it is used as a “‘ suspension.”’ 


studies. ) Horsley's suggestion seems to be the 
dation of rule for a case which has always been hotly 
debated, The intervals are thus divided ; 

CONSONANT. 


Sixths, Major and Minor. 
Octaves, 


Thirds, Major and Minor. 
Fourths (sometimes). 
Fifths. 
DISSONANT. 

Flat Fifths. 

Sevenths, Major and Minor. 


Tones (or Seconds). 
Fourths (sometimes). 


Sharp Fourths (Tritones). 
of the intervals. 
inverted by putting the lowest sound 


The next step is the ‘‘ inversion’ 


Intervals are 


for the highest, and ‘‘ vice versa.’’ Of course, from 


this time onward, we 
of which an interval is composed ; we simply write the 


no longer write out the semitones 
interval itself. If the student have carefully studied the 
intervals and written them out in various keys, as I sug- 
gested, he will have no difficulty in recognizing ata 
glance, or in writing in a moment, any given interval 
from any note. 

Now make a table of the results of inverting such 
intervals as we have, first, in figures : 


1 inverted becomes 8 


“a “ec 


eo 
2 7 
2 ‘ ‘ 6 
“ “ e 

} ps) 
- “ { 
3 

7 2 
8 ” I 


Then write them in notes, thus : 


Tone 


(Second), Seventh Third. 


| ! 
= Zs 
7 cm 


The pupil should finish the list for himself. 


Sixth. 
= 


One pecu- 


Unison.* Octave. 


SS 


= i 


liar and important result of this inversion of intervals is 
that all major intervals become, when inverted, minor, 
and all minor intervals major. For example, a tone 


becomes a flat {or minor) seventh; a third, a minor 
sixth. You would better write out the complete list. 
When introducing the sharp fourth (or ¢tritone), | 
mentioned a class of intervals called ‘* extreme,’’ to 
which this properly belonged. We will now consider 
this class. 
Extreme (also called ‘‘ sharp’’) intervals are formed 


by raising each natural (or diatonic) interval one chro- 


matic semitone. Thus: 
Tone, 
(Second). Sharp 2d. Third. Sharp 3d. Fourth. 
[é amas omy 5 =s éa z|| = | 
oS -_ co ~~ = a * = 


Sharp 4th.t ‘Fifth. Sharp 5th. Sixth. 


= 


oS aS co 


Sharp 6th. 


0 
0 


Sharp 7th.+¢ Octave. Sharp 8th. 

a eee 
— = = -— 

the usefulness 


of which cannot be overrated ; they are called exhar- 


We now come to a class of intervals 


montc intervals, and are formed by the (imaginary) use 





* It is true that the Unison cannot justly be termed an interval ; but 
it is necessary to introduce it here, on account of its becoming an octave 
when inverted. 

+ Already introduced among the diatonic intervals, but properly be- 
longing here. 

¢ Here is my reason for not permitting the major seventh to be called a 
sharp seventh (see last lesson); it is necessarily confusing to use the 
same term for two different intervals. 


of the Dzeszs, or quarter-tone. I say “‘ imaginary,’’ be- 
cause on keyed instruments like the piano and organ 
such an interval cannot be made. On most orchestral 
instruments F sharp and G flat are quite different mat- 
ters, and in orchestral writing a beautiful effect of a 
complete change in tone-color can be obtained by 
writing 


b= 
= 





= we eed 

oS we 
&) se = 
e Sap 


although ona piano or organ the effect of these two 
chords would be just the same, except the difference 
between ‘* forte’? and ‘‘ piano.’’ But in harmony, in 
clearing up awkward places in musical notation (which 
come very frequently in the modern chromatic school of 
writing), these enharmonic intervals are of boundless 
assistance. 

said to repicture an interval 


Enharmonics may be 


already written by. the use of different means. That 
assertion sounds rather vague as it stands, but a few 
examples will clear it up. Take, for instance, the dia- 


tonic intervals we have already used, starting, we will 
say, on E flat : 


—+4 > - __ 
} R = = 
[G eS SS l 
_ = = A 
V5, = Ae Uses be a) Bo ba 
e/ 


Now if for any purpose I wished to write these inter- 


| 








vals exharmonically—that is, supposing that I desired 
from some harmonic necessity to use again the same 
passage in (to the ear) the same key, and was prevented 
(by theoretical reasons, which will become easily appar 
ent farther on) from writing it in E flat, but must seek 
notation—here is the somewhat 


some other form of 


astonishing form in which it would have to appear 


y #- 
ec z= o> 
| } o—ts> | | i rae as ed = “> 2s 
J {= t= t= pe 


and this would be an ‘*‘ enharmonic’”’ writing of the pre- 
ceding example. 

Now practise thoroughly in all these new intervals ; 
and especially work at the enharmonics until you have 
learned at a glance to recognize an F natural under the 
disguise of a G double flat, or a D natural masquerad- 
ing in the costume of a C double sharp ; until, in short, 
you recognize and appreciate at once all intervals, no 
matter how extremely expressed. 

That being done, we will, in our next lesson, pass to 


the formation of scales, major and minor. 





close of 


AST month the the 


opera season, and the song-birds 


Saw 


taking their flight back to Europe. 
concluded a most 
the Acad- 


emy for five years, and promises 


Mapleson has 


advantageous lease of 


doubt 





great things. I have no 
that both he Arditi 
the bottom of their hearts a little feeling of contempt 





and have in 


for the public for which they have catered. The sea- 
son began with a company capable of a good, artisti- 
cally satisfactory performance. The chorus was good ; 
so (after the usual controversy with the Musical Union) 
was the orchestra ; so were the principals, though the 


Mdlle. 


only great artist among them was Campanini. 


Valleria proved herself a steady and trustworthy prima 


donna, not startlingly great in any thing, but good in 
Miss Cary, Signori Del 
Puente, and Mme. Lablache were all most capable and 


every thing. Galassi and 


honest-working members of the company. 


NEVERTHELESS the season opened badly. The com- 


plaint was that there was ‘‘ no star’’—no star, for- 


sooth, with the king of tenors in the company and 
singing almost every night! But they wanted a female 
She drew for a 
But 
she did more : she wasted the time of the company and 


star; so Marimon was brought over. 
brief season, and then lost her hold on the public. 


the public upon operas which never were any thing but 
vehicles for vocal execution, and which even the general 


1314 


musical taste, low as it is, is rapidly learning to treat 
with the scorn they deserve. In fact, Colonel Maple- 
son might almost say that he wanted to give good 
He did, how- 


, 


opera and the people would not let him. 
La Forza del Destino,’ 


ever, manage to bring out * 
one of Verdi's later period operas, and to revive 
‘** Aida’’ and ‘‘ Carmen ;”’ for which he deserves thanks, 


Be 
* * 


CAMPANINI received some of the recognition due 
to him at his benefit performance. This magnificent 
tenor has sung one hundred and one times this season, 
not counting innumerable rehearsals, at which he fre- 
quently gets excited and sings in full voice. Nothing 
but a throat in absolute health and a perfect vocal 
method would have enabled him to do even haif the 
work. Let no one conclude that good vocalism is not 
worth the time it takes to acquire ; here is a proof to the 
contrary. 

THOMAS is going on the see-saw principle in his pro- 
grammes for the Cincinnati festival. One programme 
is moderately light, the next heavy, the next again 
nearly as light as the first, and the last overwhelming. 
When I speak of ‘light’ 
I speak by comparison. 
the ‘‘ Ein feste Burg’’ cantata of Bach, C major (Jupi- 
Mozart, and the Jubilate of Handel 
“light "’ 


night, which consists solely of Bee- 


and ‘* heavy" programmes, 


A programme consisting of 


ter) symphony of 
cannot be called 
that 


until you compare it with 
for the next 
thoven’s gigantic Mass in D and the D minor sym- 
phony of Schumann. The third night brings out the 
** Water Carrier”’ Cherubini, the Fifth (C 
minor) symphony of Beethoven, an ‘* Aria’’ (name and 


overture of 


not and Rubinstein’s 


Babel.’ 


lighter than what is to come ; 


composer given), parts of 


** Tower of But this third is, like the first, 
for the fourth concert 
brings us face to face first with the prize composi- 
“4 Scenes 


tion, from Longfellow’s Golden Legend.”’ 


Then come the “‘ King Lear’’ overture of Berlioz and 
the third act of Wagner's 


if people after that have any capacity left to hear and 


* G6tterdimmerung ;"’ and 
appreciate Handel’s Coronation Anthem, ** Zadok, the 
Priest,’’ which concludes the programme, they will do 


well. 


GLEE CLUBS appear to be springing up in various 


places, and some are doing good work. I attended a 
concert on Staten Island given by a club composed en- 
tirely of amateurs, and they did some most creditable 
They did not confine themselves to easy things 
either. Schumann's Life,”’ 
“Sands o’ Dee,”’ and Morley's *‘ Now is the Month of 
Maying 


Ss? 


singing. 
‘ Gypsy Macfarren’s 
"are not the simplest of music to render well ; 
Mr. Aiken, of 
English Glee Club fame, is their conductor, and he has 


and they were extremely well sung. 


certainly drilled them to excellent result. 
* 


As the spring approaches the magnolia trees and the 


benefit concerts burst into bloom at about the same 


time. As I write, I have on my desk the programmes 
of six of these quasi-charitable affairs, at all of which the 
artists are expected to furnish their best services gratis. 
When it is for the assistance of another artist, this is all 
right ; but what authority have the lady managers of 
various unheard-of charities to corner and badger pro- 
their services for absolutely no 
rhe 


many of these estimable ladies are in business. 


fessionals into giving 
husbands of 
If | 


were to go to one of them and demand (the favor is 


return. Even thanks are scarce. 


usually ‘‘ demanded,’’ not “‘ requested,’’ at least in the 
manner of asking for it) that he should for a charitable 
purpose give me from fifty to two hundred dollars’ worth 
of the commodity in which he deals, and should make 
that demand, not once, but from twenty to thirty times 
during a single season, is it not probable that I should 
get more kicks than half-pence? These pushing peo- 
ple cannot understand that a pianist’s fingers and a 
singer's voice are as much their stock-in-trade as the 
goods in a merchant's store are his, and that they are 
frequently forcing (by the social power they bring to 
bear upon him) some really needy artist to volunteer 
his services at a time when the ten or twenty dollars 
which he might ask for them would be of more worth 
to him, and a greater real charity than all the hundreds 
of dollars they may through his assistance bestow upon 
some unnecessary institution can possibly be to it. 
CARYL FLORIO, 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


PLATE I. is a design for tile decoration, from 
Adrien Marie’s “Idyl.” Paint the boy with very 
black hair and well-tanned skin; drapery reddish 
brown; bottle yellow, decorated with light blue; 
pipe yellow ochre. Girl a blonde, with white dra- 
pery; dog dark brown. Afternoon sky,and summer 
foliage. 

PuaTEs II. AND III. are the second and third of 
Prof. Camille Piton’s series of six designs for des- 
sert plates. Prof. Piton’s directions for painting 
are as follows: Morning Glories—Grounding color, 
chromium water-green. Flowers, if violet, first fire, 
crimson lake, and ultramarine blue, shaded with 
purple; second fire, the same colors: if pink, first 
fire, carmine No. 1, shaded with carmine No. 3; 
second fire, the same colors. The centre is silver- 
yellow anda little bit of ultramarine blue with pearl 
gray. Leaves, first fire, yellow for mixing, deep 
chrome green; second fire, grass green No. 5, 
brown 108. Geranzums—Grounding color, chinese 
yellow. Flower, first fire, capucine red and carna- 
tion No. 1; second fire, red brown and laky red. 
Leaves, first fire, deep chrome green, yellow for 
mixing and ochre; second fire, grass green, brown 
108. For the dark circles on the leaves use iron 
violet. 

PLATE IV. gives a number of Japanese designs 
for painting, needlework, and general decoration. 


THE 


Correspondence, 


THE TERM “ CELADON.” 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: Please inform me of the meaning of the term ‘ Cela- 
don,” which I hear used sometimes in relation to china decora- 
tion. BAsTIN, Rochester, N. Y. 


ANSWER.—Celadon is a French word signifying ‘‘ sea-green."’ 
Originally the term was applied to Oriental porcelain, of which 
the decoration was peculiar in having a pale sea-green color 
mixed with the paste before firing, and so producing an effect, 
perfectly distinguishable from that where the colors have been 
afterwards applied. The French and English factories now 
adopt this form of decoration, and the pieces so decorated also 
are called ‘‘ celadon.” 


TO TRANSFER A DESIGN ON CHINA.—TEXT 
BOOKS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Can you kindly tell me (1) of any book by which I can 
teach myself to paint onchina? (2) Also how to transter a de- 
sign on china, as I am not able to draw well? 

C. G., New York. 

ANSWER.—(1) You will hardly succeed in learning china 
painting trom book instruction alone, although you will find the 
latter very useful in conjunction with lessons from a competent 
teacher. Piton’s Handbooks on China Painting and albums 
are excellent for your purpose. Miss McLaughlin's ‘ China 
Painting” is a cheap and useful manual. (2) Obtain a piece of 
red transfer or impression paper, and lay it under a careful 
tracing of the design, made on common tracing paper. Go over 
every line with an agate or knitting needle, taking care to press 
sufficiently hard. Lift the red paper, and you will find the com- 
plete outline on the plate. This outline must next be gone over 
with Indian ink or color, otherwise it will easily be obliterated. 
Both the tracing marks and the Indian ink lines will disappear 
when the china is fired. 

“s rr 
TO REMOVE PAINT FROM AN OAK FLOOR. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: Is there any way to remove paint stains from an oak 
floor ? Z., Jersey City. 

ANSWER.—A piece of pumice stone and warm water will pro- 
bably remove them. Rub down the grain of the wood. 


HELP FOR A DISCOURAGED FAN-PAINTER. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I have painted a good deal in aquarelle, and, in fact, 
I instruct pupils in drawing and water color painting. Re- 


cently I attempted, for the first time, to paint a silk fan in- 


water colors, from the design on page 57 of THE ART AMA- 
TEUR, and I have to confess that I have completely failed. The 
silkis, I fear, hopelessly ‘‘ cockled,"’ and the color has cracked 
in all directions. Perhaps I used too much Chinese white? I 
am much discouraged. Can youhelp me? And is there any 
way to prevent Chinese white from hardening in the bottle ? 
ANNIE J., Milwaukee. 


ANSWER.—Your fan is probably ruined, but it is not difficult 
to imagine the causes of your failure. All flexible materials will 


‘*cockle” on being wetted, unless proper precaution to prevent 
You should have opened the fan flat on a drawing 


it is taken. 


board, and secured it with drawing-pins—a pin in every fold, 
round both the outer and inner edges. The cracking may have 
been caused by using too much Chinese white, or perhaps you 
dried the color too quickly. Next time mix a little water color 
megilp with the white; it will make it more flexible and adhesive. 
You may prevent the Chinese white from hardening in the bot- 
tle by adding a little water every time you have occasion to take 
out the cork. 


SIZE FOR PAINTED WOVEN MATERIALS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: (1) Please give directions for making size for woven 
material to painton in watercolors, (2) Can you tell me why 
it is necessary to size woven material before painting on it; we 
do not size paper ? 

ANSWER.—(1) Take equal quantities of powdered alum and 
isinglass, and dissolve them in nearly boiling water, in the pro- 
portion of a small teaspoonful of each to a tumblerful, putting in 
the isinglass first. Brush over the material quickly, using a flat 
“sky” brush, and taking care to wet every part of it. Let it 
thoroughly dry before the painting is begun. (2) Water colors, 
like plain water, would sink into and run upon porous and ab- 
sorbent materials. Paper does not need sizing before painting 
on, because it has already b-en sized in the manufacturing. 


GOLD FOR CHINA PAINTING. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: You will greatly oblige me if you can tell me where I 
can procure gold for china painting ; such as is spoken of in the 
last number of THE ART AMATEUR, under the head of ‘‘ Gild- 
ing Porcelain.” T. J., Philadelphia. 

ANSWER.—You can order it from Marsching & Co. You 
should ask for gold for burnishing, ? 


HARD PASTE AND SOFT PASTE. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sik: Please to tell me what is the difference in composition 
between what is called ‘‘ hard paste’ and what is called “ soft 
paste”’ in porcelain ? ZETA, Albany, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—Hard paste is made by mixing china clay (kaolin) 
and felspar (petunse). Soft paste is the product of a mixture of 
fine clay with silex and other materials. 


KYLIN. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 
Sir: Who is the queer looking monster, part lion and part 
dog, one sees so often on Chinese pottery and porcelain ? 
SIGMA Pui, Hartford, Conn.g 





ANSWER.—He is called ‘‘ Kylin,"’ and is an emblem of good 
fortune. 


VARNISHING PAINTED PANELS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: I wish to varnish a panel I have just finished painting. 
(1) What varnish should I use? (2) Are any special directions 
necessary for the work ? 

JupDGE's DAUGHTER, Halifax, N. S, 

ANSWER.—(1) Use clear, colorless spirit varnish. (2) Dip a 
small bristle brush well into the varnish, and let it drain, so that 
while it is full the varnish does not drip from it. Work it one 
way. If you do not desire to varnish the whole surface, but only 
the design, you must be careful not to go beyond the edge. 


DUTY ON FOREIGN PORCELAIN.—‘ CLOB- 
BERED CHINA.” 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Can you tell me (1) whether the duty on foreign porce- 
lain is as heavy in England as it is in the United States? (2) 
What is ‘‘ clobbered china ?” BRIC-A-BRAC, Boston. 

ANSWER.—(1) There is now no government duty on foreign 
porcelain in England. At one time, however, it was as high as 
30 per cent. Sir Robert Peel reduced it to 10 percent. In 1860 
Mr. Gladstone removed the duty altogether. (2) ‘‘ Clobbered 
china’’ was the term used to designate the old blue and white 
Chinese porcelain which was painted over and refired for the 
English market. 


FLUX FOR GLASS PAINTING. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: I write to ask if, among the numerous patrons of your 
admirable journal, there is one who can give me a good formula 
for preparing the flux used in color for glass painting to stand 
hard firing ? AMATEUR GLASS PAINTER, Philadelphia. 

ANSWER.—It would not;pay an amateur to prepare his own 
flux. Messrs. Marsching & Co. sell a flux for general use, but 
it will not stand very hard firing. For this, itis necessary to use 
a differently prepared flux with each color. Marsching will 
supply these. 


MISS MCDONALD'S CLASSES. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: The article in the March number of THE ART AMA- 
TEUR, stating that the ‘‘New York Exchange for Women's 
Work" had taken the whole of the building at 4 East 20th Street, 
gives the impression that my ‘‘ classes in drawing and ceramic 
painting,’’ which have occupied the third floor for the last three 
winters, are to be removed. Be kind enough to say that I con- 
tinue to teach at the same place, where I shall be pleased to 
receive pupils. MARGARET J. MCDONALD. 

New York, April roth, 1880. 


R. 
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Deo Publications, 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Jean Paul Richter, 
Ph.D. New York: Scribner & Welford.—Within the limits of 
an ordinary volume of the series of “ Illustrated Biographies of 
the Great Artists,’ we are given in well digested and most read- 
able form the results of the labors of the best modern biogra- 
phers of the great Florentine. These the author has enriched by 
the infusion of much valuable hitherto unpublished information, 
obtained by scholarly research among the four Leonardo MSS. 
in London, and the numerous memoranda in the Royal Library 
at Windsor, so that hardly anything is left to be desired. The 
special value of the book lies in the manifest lack of bias on 
the part of the author. By his sincere effort to credit no work to 
the master's brush without proper authentication he will doubt- 
less have offended many connoisseurs. But he will have earned 
by it the gratitude of the world at large. It is better certainly to 
wait for the full proof of the genuineness of a picture before at- 
tributing its authorship, than prematurely to hazard an opinion, 
the effects of which he cannot foresee. Dr. Richter names but 
ten known existing works by Da Vinci. They are, ‘‘ The Bap- 
tism of Our Lord,”” by Verrocchio—Leonardo’s master—and 
finished by Leonardo, in the Academy of Fine Arts, in Florence ; 
the ‘‘ Adoration of the Kings,” in the Uffizi, Florence; ‘St. 
Jerome,” in the Pinacoteca of the Vatican ; ‘‘ The Last Supper,” 
in the Refectory of Sta. Maria delle Grazie, in Milan, and ‘* The 
Virgin, with the Holy Infant, St. Anne and St. John,” in the 
Royal Academy, London. These, with the exception of the last 
two, are painted on panels. ‘‘The Last Supper,” as is well 
known, is painted on a wall. This list completes Leonardo's 
known existing works from 1490 to 1500. ‘Those of what is called 
by his biographers his ‘‘second period," are his ‘‘ Portrait of 
Mona Lisa,” and his ‘‘John the Baptist,"” both in the Louvre, 
and the three panel pictures the ‘‘ Madonna, Infant Christ, St. 
John and an Angel,” in Lord Suffolk's collection; the ‘* Vierge 

aux Rochers” and ‘‘St. Anne,” in the Louvre. 





THE first volume of ‘‘ A Bibliography of Printing,” 
a superb quarto, compiled by E. C. Bigmore and C. W, H. 
Wyman, with note and illustrations, is announced by Mr. i. Ww. 
Bouton as to appear soon. The works cited are those treating 
of typographic, lithographic, and copperplate printing, with the 
cognate arts of type-founding, stereotyping, electrotyping and 
wood-engraving. Only 250 copies of the work are to be printed, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
PRACTICAL KERAMICS FOR STUDENTS. By C. A. 
Janvier. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
THE LEGEND OF ST. OLAF’s KIRK. 
Houghton, . Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
CONFIDENCE. By Henry James, Jr. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


By George 


Boston : 





Wonderfully natural imitations of birds are being 
made in painted bronze at Vienna and Paris. They are pro- 
duced from casts taken directly from the living object. A 
lark we noticed recently on a show-case in the store of Magnin, 
Guedin & Co. looked as if it might have just alighted there. At 
this same house a beautiful brass framed French clock, in imita- 
tion cloisonné, and charmingly painted with birds and flowers, 
attracted notice. The French certainly surpass all other nations 
in their spirited adaptations of foreign wares. There are here 
a number of Parisian porcelain imitations of Japanese effects 
surprisingly good, including a perfume-burner in white and 
lilac, with a very Japanesy dragon serving as a handle for the 
top, and a card basket which at first sight you feel sure is 
Japanese red lacquer. A pair of French reticulated vases with 
under-cut flower decoration, in clever imitation of Dresden, also 
call for special mention. 





The orchid is much used at present by the decora- 
tors at the Minton Works for dessert plates, the singularity of 
the form of the plant, owing to the irregularity of the petals, 
allowing of much freedom of treatment. Messrs. Gilman 
Collamore & Co. have lately received some of these plates— 
which, by the way, are the perfection of thick, clear porcelain—the 
decoration being in raised metallic colors. The Bromfields, at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, have been making some decorated porcelain 
for this firm in Minton style, in deep blue and gold, and have 
tried to please their New York patrons by putting the United 
States arms on the bottoms of the plates, with the motto 
‘*E Pluribus Unum.” The New York patrons, however, do not 
seem to value the compliment of having their imported ware 
made to look like American goods, and the next order filled for 
them will be without the national emblems. 





The general introduction at Newport last summer 
of the picturesque French garden parties has led to some pretty 
additions to a lady's costume. The first of these was the grace- 
ful garden hat, nearly all flowers and ribbons, and now Messrs. 
Aitken, Son & Co., who made a feature of their manufacture, 
are making what they call the fan shade, which is a deft combi- 
nation of flowers and ribbons on a hand screen, ostensibly for 
protection against the sun, 
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We beg to announce that we have prepared MANUFACTURFRS OF 
| : TIST 3 FIXTURES 
A Comprehensive Catalogue, A R IS IC GAS FD URES . 
Containing a Complete List of American and Foreign pacntens oF 
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It gives the nature, frequency of issue, and price of | < 
over Seven Hunprep Magazines and Periodicals, R ] B Cl k V C b 
classified for convenient reference. ca ronzes, Oc S, aSes, an e a ras 9 
Mailed to any address, on receipt of ten cents in 
postage stamps. 





PORCELAIN, FAIENCE ANO METAL LAMPS, TERRA-COTTAS, ETC. 








‘i ae ee pclae | 174 FIFTH AVE., bet. 22d and 28d Sts., and 
357 A ZET, N, ASS. 
F K R | ] N A 169 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 
i 4 ’ 
FL RT IRCoMms. MAKER OF NEW YORK. 


Corner of Eighteenth Street. 


Messrs. MOORE & CURTISS would respectfully LATEST STYLE AND FINISH: LADIES’ RIDING AND WALKING HATS, 


invite you to examine their importations from Europe, RETAILING AT LOWEST MANUFACTURER®S’ PRICES 


just received at their new rooms, as above. 


ns Seis nae ARTISTIC FPURINITUECB, cont styles txtra Quality 








They would call attention to their fine Or. Paintincs, | : : : ; . : . sien . GRannis, the well known Art Critic, said: “ There 
embracing examples of the first French masters—Corot, | Upholstery and Interior Decorations, including Freseoing and Wall Papering. | is as much artistic beauty in one of Dunlap’s hats as 
Diaz, Zeim, Lefebvre, Dupré, Jacquet, etc. y AANITT n , there is in one of Meissonier’s paintings.” —New l ork 

Also to a very choice collection of Cuinese Porce- WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, | Commercial Advertiser 
Lains of the very rarest colors. yy 

, 96 and 98 EAST HOUSTON STREET, NEW YORK, ' 
Antique Furniture, Enamels, Station oy the N.Y. Elevated Railroad (east side) at the entrance, 









Greek and Roman Glass, 


win grew WADSWORTH BROS. & HOWLAND Sree 





Persian, Turkish, and Indian Rugs. In Use. 
- ic > ay —~Y FICY ; rz t-7 T> yoo? 
AGENTS FOR (ART LS 4 eae SA 12 { / /t a8 1 LAS, 
Heilbrunner’s Artistic Textile Fabriques. No. 76 Washington Strect, | 
(Cretons, Silk and Wool Tapestries, and Plushes.) tw Send for Cataiogue. BOSTON. 





GEO. WARRIN, | wa ee O ESTERBROOK ete 


Flowers and Plarts for Decorative Purposes Beers & FALCON PEN 
ISAAC BUCHANAN (Established 1842.) ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


9 WEST 17th STRERT and 407 FIFTIL AVENUE, NEW YORK, Works; Camden, N. J. 26 John Sty New Yorks 





TO TISIORE? |New Fagan Cnr 

ACW ungiand Vonservaony, CHTNA DECORATOR 

EDUCATIO: ° : BOSTON, Sd te for Amateurs. Moderate Charges. 7 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, poe a rep. No. 155 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


utation unequalled for furnishing a COMPLET 
MUSICAL EDUCATION at merely nominal 











rates, combined with RARE collateral advantages. 
For prospectus, address E. TOURJEE, Music Hall. 
Boston, Mass. 


“Nulli Secundus.” * 


YOUMANS’ 
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Scribner & Welford’'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


PARIS HERSELF AGAIN. 


In 1878-9. By Georce AuGustus SaLa. With 400 
illustrations by Beriall, Cham, Pelcog, Grévin, Gill, 
Marie, Morin, Deroy, Lalanne, Benoist, Lafosse, 
Mars, etc, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $10. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


By Mrs. Cuartes Heaton, author of “‘ The History 
of the Life of Albrecht Diirer,”” with illustrations in 
Permanent Photography. Post 8vo, cloth, $4 50. 


ill, 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF 
THE GREAT ARTISTS, 


Each volume is illustrated with from 12 to 20 full-page 





> DEGORATIVE:-ARY #< 
PITON’S BEAUTIFUL ALBUMS. 


1. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON CHINA 
PAINTING IN AMERICA. With some sug- 
gestions as to DecoraTivE ART, by CAMILLE Piton, 
Principal of the National Art Training School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Smail 4to vol. of Text and folio Album 
of Plates. $1.50. 


Il. 

JAPANESE DECORATIVE ART. Illustrated 
with an Album of 15 folio plates of Birds, Flowers, 
Plants, Figures of Acrobats, Gale of Wind, etc., etc. 
In portfolio. $2. 


M1, se 

HIGH FIRE, PORCELAIN, and FAIENCE, 
with vol. of ‘ext, and an Album of Plates, In port- 
folio. $2. 


Iv, 

KERAMICS: A Complete Practical Treatise 
on China Painting in America. Including 
three parts of ‘Text in one vol. cloth, and the above 
three Albums of Piates in a portfolio. By CAMILLE 
Piton. $5. 


Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Piace, New York. 


| »*, Will be mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


engravings, printed in the best manner, and bound in | 


ornamental cloth cover, at, per volume, $1.25. 


The NEW VOLUMEs now ready in this popular series 
are; 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


From Recent Researches. By Dr. J. Paut Ricuter, 
author of ‘‘ Die Mosaiken von Ravenna.”” With 16 
illustrations. 


FIGURE PAINTERS OF HOLLAND. 


By Lord Ronatp Gower, F.S.A., Trustee of the | 
National Portrait Gallery, author of a “‘ Hand-Book | 
to the Art Galleries of Holland,” etc, With 18 en- 
gravings. 

The other volumes already published are on : 


TURNER. RUBENS. 
TINTORETTO. TITIAN, 
HOGARTH. HOLBEIN. 
RAPHAEL, REMBRANDT, 


THE LITTLE MASTERS. 
VAN DYCK anv HALS, 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


745 Broadway, New York. 


VART 


AN ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 





Prospectus for 1880. 


N coming before its readers again, with its pro- 
ramme for 1880, L’ART seizes the opportunity of 
tendering them its thanks for the generous support 
they have hitherto accorded it, and begs to assure 
them that it will leave nothing undone to render itself 
worthy, in the future, of the favor they have shown 
itin the past. 

Among 4 multitude of 
the following: Mr. L. d 
interesting paper on the “ Victory of Samothrace.” 
Mr. Alessandro Franchi will continue his article on the 
“ Gates of the Baptistry of Florence.” Mr. Paul Leroi 
will continue his very interesting series of articles on 
the “Palace of San Donato and its Collections.” Mr. 
Ambroise Tardieu will give an account of “A Visit to 
the Chateau de la Grangeport-sur-Aliier,” which will 


contributions, it may specify 
e Ronchaud will furnish an 


be illustrated with engravings by Puyplat. Mr. Victor | 


Champier will contrivute a highly interesting paper 
on the “Hotel Carnavalet and the 
seum.” Mr.E Levasseur will continue his entertain- 
ing papers on the “General Influence of Art on In- 
dustry.” Mr. Maurice Tourneaux will furnish van 
article on “ Merimée as an Art Critic.” Mr. D. Sutter 
will continue his papers on the “Phenomena of Vis- 
ion.” Mr. Eugene Miintz will contribute a paper on 
the “Amateurs, Collectors, and Archeologists of 
Florence, in the Time of the First Renaissance.” 

rhe “Salon” of this year will receive increased at- 
tention, and numerous reproductions of the pictures 
in the Grosvenor Collection will be given. Its notices 
of modern artists and their works will continue to 
form an important feature in its programme. 

The series of fat-similes after the principal drawings 
of the Old Masters, selected from the prominent mu- 
seu'ns and galleries throughout Europe, accompanied 
with notices, portraits, and autographs of the artists, 
which has formed such an attractive feature in the 
past, will be continued during the present year. 

Mr. Noel Gehuzie will continue his article on “The 
Collections of His Majesty, Leopold II, King of the 
Belgians” Mr. René Ménard will also furnish the 
continuation of his interesting “Sketches of Contem- 
temporary Artists.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


PREMIUM PLATE offered gratuitously to each 
Subscriber to L'ART for 1880. 


Mr. Bouton takes pl in ing to the public 
that the Administration of L’AR'I' have contracted with 
M, CHAMPo_LLion, the well-known Etcher, for an Etch- 
ing of a Plate (size 16x10 inches) after the celebrated 





PAINTING OF FORTUNY, 


ENTITLED 
* Choosing the Model” 


(“Le Choix du Modvle.” ) 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, New York. 


| 
| 





| SKETCHING FROM 


| 


Municipal Mu- | 





Practical Keramics, 
FOR STUDENTS. 
By C. A. JANVIER. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


Square 8vo, $2.50. 





PRACTICAL ART Books. 


Suggestions in Floral Design. 


Consisting of ORIGINAL DESIGNS, elaborately 
roduced in Gold and Colors and Combined Colors. 
y F. Eowarp Hutoe, F.L.S., F.S.A., Author of 

“Wild Flowers,” ‘‘Ornamental Art,” etc. Cloth, 

full gilt side, $15. 

Extract FROM Prerace.—The greater number of 
the illustrations have already been privately used as 
indications to pupils of what we consider correct treat- 
ments of floral forms, and it is in the hope that they may 
be thus useful to a larger circle that they are now pub- 
lished. ‘To this end they have all been kept bold in 
form, simple in color, and of a size that should present 
no difficulties to any student desirous of reproducing 
them; and we may further mention that none of the 
suggestions are mere reproductions or modifications of 
designs that have already done service commercially. 
All have been prepared for the special purpose of this 
work, 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY PROF. DRESSER. 


Studies in Design, 


For Manufacturers, Architects, Builders, Designers, 
House Decorators, etc. By CuristrorHer Dresser, 
Ph.D., F.L.S., F.E.B.S. Consisting of Sixty Origi- 
nal Designs, elaborately produced in combined Colors, 
and in Gold and Colors; with Descriptive Letter- 
press, and Twenty Chapters on Principles of Design- 
ing. In handsome cloth binding, folio, $25. 


- Principles of Decorative Design. 


By CuristorHeR Dresser, Ph.D. A Comprehensive 
Work on the Principles of Design as applied to the 
various Arts and Manufactures. IIlnstrated with 
‘Two Colored Plates and numerous Designs and 
Diagrams. Extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, $3.50. 


The Guide to Sketching from Nature. 


NATURE IN WATER- 
COLORS. AARON PeNLEY. Superroyal 4to, 
cloth, $7.50. ith Illustrations in Chromo-Lithog- 
raphy, after Original Water-Color Drawings. 

“‘A very attractive as well as a very useful volu ne, 
indispensable to all learners and practitioners.” —A +t 

Journal, 


B 


The following Practical Guides to Water-Color Paint- 


| ing each contain 24 Colored Plates by R. P. Leircu, 
| and full Instructions to the Learner; and the Plates 











show the progress of the work through its different 
stages. Oblong 4to, cloth, each $2.50. 


A Course of Water-Color Painting. 


‘The ‘Water-Color’ Illustrations alone are worth 
treble the cost of the volume, and the printed instruc- 
tions are concise and clear.”—Birmingham Post. 


A Course of Sepia Painting. 


**Tiiose who wish to see Sepia Painting thoroughly 
well treated in respect to form, color, hght and shade, 
and the best method of producing effect with ease of 
manner, will do well by consulting these pages.” — 
Standard. 


A Course of Painting in Neutral Tints. 


The directions are ample, and the 24 plates are admira- 
bly varied for the purposes to which they are devoted. 


“ As a practical guide to sketching in Water Colors, 
we do not know of a better course of instruction than 1s 
afforded by the series prepared by R. P. Leircu. The 
complete set embraces three volumes, convemient in size 
and shape, each of which is complete in itself, but which 
taken her are i d as progressive grades from 
the production of a sketch in sepia to careful study with 
a full palette.” —Christian Union. 








If not for sale by your Bookseller, we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 


CASSELL, PETER, GALPIN & CO,, 


London, Paris, and 596 Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE ART AMATEUR. | 


OLLINGERDEZCHAMPAGNE 


Rich, firil, elegant bouquet. perfect delicacy 





of flavor, and the exact degree of Dryness to 





please the most fastidious, 








FOR SALE 3Y ALL LEADING WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS. 


EDWARD and JOHN BURKE, Sole Importers, 40 Beaver St., New York. 










PREPARED TO APPLY TO 
Silks, Satins, Musiins, and any other Fabrics, 
By simply moistening the back of the picture and pressing same with a hot iron. 


PATENTED NOVEMBER 12th, 1878. 


MINERAL DECALCOMANIE. 


For Burning in on Porcelain, Articles for Decorating, etc., etc. 


PALM & FECHTELER§ opt 2c. [NEW YORK. 


Opp. A. T. Stewart's. § N 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FROST & ADAMS, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, etc.  Lacroix's Colors for China Painting, a Specialty, 
33 and 35 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


te Catalogues furnished gratis application. 


“KNABE” PIANOFORTES, | GABLER” PIANOFORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Towch, Work-| The Best Mediwm-Priced Piano 
manship, and Durability. in the World. 
TERMS REASONABLE.— Pianos on Lastalment, Pianos to Rent, Pianos Tuned by competent tuners. 


BB WW. TYLER, Agent, 
506 Washington Street, Boston. 


China § Cile Decorative Works. 
THEODORE WALTER, Prop. 
Instruction in all branches China Painting. 
Amateurs’ Work Fired and Gilded, 
Broken Sets Matched. 
Painting on China, in the Style of Haviland’s Limoges 
‘aience Wares, carefully taught. 
THEO. WALTER, 
16 Enapp St, (off Beach). near Washington St., BOSTON. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


No. 55 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Consult the interests of Health, Comfort, and Economy. Avoid the fatigue and annoy 
ance incidental to shopping. WHOLESALE oR RETAIL COUNTRY ORDERS, 
for any description of goods in our numerous departments, sent us by mail or otherwise, 
accompanied by Cash, P.O. Money Order, or Registered Letter, will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 

(eS Write plainly, and give full address, 

Packages of four pounds or less can be sent through the mail at cost of ONLY ONE 
CENT per ounce. Send for Price Lists, 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





upon 





Over Wituiams & Everett's. 


F, GELDOWSKY FURNITURE CO. 
«+ ART: HORNITURE: 
First Street, East Cambridge, Mass. 


Horse Cars from Scollay, Bowdoin and Hay- 
market Square, Boston. 











Address, 


55 TREMONT ST., 


We invite special attention to our immense stock of Dry and Fancy Goods, as . 





Shawls, Cloaks, Ladies’, Misses’, and Boys’ Suits, 
Corsets, Felt Skirts, Ladies’ and Children’s Ready- 
made Under Linen, Flannels, Hosiery, Gloves, Cot- 
ton Cloths and Calicoes, Turkish Rugs, Woolen and 
Canton Flannels by the yard, Diapers, Napkins, 
Linens, Table Damasks, Check Cambrics, Swiss | 
Muslins and White Goods, Handkerchiefs, Black 
Silk for Dresses, Black and Colored Silk Velvets, 
Lining Silks, Crepe, Veilings, Ruchings, Hamburg | 
Edgings, Lace Collars and Fichus, Embroideries, 
Laces in Web and Edgings, Neckties, Bows, 
Gentlemen’s Handkerchiefs, Coliars, Shirts, Bosoms, 

ks, Under Flannels, Driving and Party Gloves, 
Ladies’ Bonnets, Hats, Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, 
Wrappers, Woolen Hoods, Scarfs, Comforters, Leg- 
gings, Umbrellas, Sun Shades, Fringes and Trim- 
mings, Rich Dress Buttons, Buckles, Belts, Hair 
Ornaments, Human Hair in all styles, Bonnet Orna- 


ments and Pins, Fine Grade Shopping Baskets, 
Pictures, Photograph Frames, Games, Brackets, 
Toys, Dolls, Tea Sets, Albums, Autegrest Albums, 
Books suitable for young and old, Blank, Toy, and 
Picture Books, Fancy Chairs, Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Boots, Shoes, Slippers, Rubbers, Gents’ Slip- 

rs, Worsted Slipper Patterns, Worsted Mats, 

ugs, Cushions, Pillow Shams, Toilet Powders, 
Colognes, Extracts, Soaps, Jewelry, Ear and Finger 
Rings, Pins, Combs, Tooth and Hair Brushes, 
Scissors, Needles, Sewing Silks, Threads, Spool 
Cottons, Candies, Kitchen Goods, such as Tin 
Ware, Lamps, Vases, Baskets, Spoons, Baking Tins, 
Mugs, Pitchers, Foot Bath Tubs. Brooms, etc. 

Also, China Ware for Dinner and Tea 
Sets, in every desirable style, of our own importa- 
tion. China Vases, Figures, Busts, House Orna- 
ments, etc, 








JAPANESE AND CHINESE WARES. 


We offer for sale nearly every article made by 
these people, such as Kiyoto and China Wares, 
Banco and Blue Wares; in short, every variety of | 
Pottery produced by either nation. | 

Fans, Paper 7 Lacquer Wares, Boxes, 
Games, Paintings, Toys, Dolls, Porcelain Figures, 





Screens, Carvings, Cabinets, Lanterns, Embroidered 
Table Covers, Tea-poys, Baskets, Glove, Hand- 
kerchiet and Cigar Boxes, Jewel Cases, Flower 
Pots, Candlesticks of curious design, Rugs and 
Mats, and a sarge variety of the wonderful and 
artistic productions of China and Japan, 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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PLATE I. 


(See page 20.) 








PLAQUE DESIGN FOR PAINTING ON CHINA. 


By Camitte Prron, of Philadelphia, 














PLATE DESIGN FOR PAINTING ON CHINA. 


Arranged by Camitte Piron, of Philadelphia. 
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PLATE III. 
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PLATE IV. 
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NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS 
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PLATE V. 








JAPANESE DESIGN ADAPTED FOR TILE DECQRATION. 
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PLATE 1.—DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. 
“‘ LABELLULE.” 


From LELomr’s SKETCH FOR HIS WATER CoLorR DRAWING. 



































































































































PLATE Il.—DESIGN FOR TILE DECORATION. 


MINIATURE PHOTOGRAPH, 
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PLATE Ill.—DESIGN FOR TILE DECORATION. 


CoNnTRIBUTED TO THE ART AMATEUR BY W. P. JERVIS, OF STOKE-UPON-TRENT, ENGLAND. REDRAWN BY J, O'BRIEN INMAN FROM A 
MINIATURE PHOTOGRAPH. 
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PLATE IV.—DESIGN FOR A TIDY 





SIZE, 


ACTUAL 


SHOWING ONE-QUARTER OF THE OBIECT, 
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PLATE |.—DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. ‘‘Nymph and Zephyr.”’ 


ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH. 


(See page 65.) 
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PLATE I1.—DESIGN FOR FOUR TILES. 


ADAPTED FROM THE JAPA (ESE, 


(See page 65.) 
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PLATE Ill.—DESIGN FOR SEWING MACHINE PEDAL CARPET. 


(See page 65.) 





























PLATE IV.—NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS FOR NAMES AND MONOGRAM. 
































PLATE |.—DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. ‘By the Light of the Moon."' 


ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH. 


(See page 88.) 
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“The Troubadour.’’ 


PLATE Il.—DESIGN FOR CHINA PAINTING. 


ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH. 





(See page 88.) 
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PLATE IIl.—NEEZDLEWORK DESIGN FOR MONOGRAM. 
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“The Pursuit.’’ 


PLATE IV.—DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. 


ADAPTED FROM AN ENGRAVING AFTER GIACOMELLI, IN “LA V1iE MODERNE.” 





(See page 88.) 
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DEVOTED TO THE CULTIVATION OF 


JANE HOUREOLD 
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PLATE |.—DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. ‘Solitaire.’ 


(For instructions for treatment, see page I10.j 
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PLATE II.—DESIGN FOR A TILE. ‘‘Covetousness.”’ 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 110.) 
































PLATE IIl.—DESIGN FOR NEEDLEWORK. ‘Poppies.’ 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 110) 
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PLATE IV.—DESIGN FOR A DESSERT PLATE. ‘'Blackberries."’ 


Tue First or A Series oF Six BY ProFr, CAMILLE PITON OF | PHILADELPHIA, 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 110.) 
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PLATE Il.—DESIGN FOR A DESSERT PLATE. ‘‘Geranwums."’ 


Tuer Seconp oF A SERIES OF SIx BY Pror. CAMILLE PITON OF PHILADELPHIA. 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 132.) 



































PLATE Ill.—DESIGN FOR A DESSERT PLATE. *' Morning Glories."’ 


THe THIRD oF A SERIES OF Six BY PrRoF, CAMILLE PITON OF PHILADELPHIA. 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 132.) 
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PLATE IV.—JAPANESE DESIGNS FOR GENERAL DECORATION. 














The Price of THE ART AMATEUR, after June 1, 1880, will be 35 cents a number, and $44 year (including postage). 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: THREE DOLLARS A YEAM (including 


MAY 


postage). 


MONTAGUE MARKS, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 





Publication Office, No. 20 East I4th Street, New York. 

















Entered at the Post-Office at New York, as Sccond-Class Ma*tcr. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 











Contents of this Humber. 


EDITORIAL: 
EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


Concerninc Our First YEAR...... <6 «+ cecee 


Pusiic Ricuts iw A Pusiic Museum 
‘THe San Donato SALE 


oeeeee 


BT ME hele ressvesscoccccvecaceeede .¥ee 


THE ART GALLERY: 
Tue Frencu Water-Cotor EXuHIBsITION.,..... 


Tue Merropo.iran Museum OF ART.........++ 


Copyvists aT THE Louvre 
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‘WILLIAM GIBSON’S SONS, 


GLASS STAINERS AND ARTISTS IN HOUSEHOLD ART. |;. 


SHOWROOMS AND FACTORY, 
142 East 33d St., bet. Lexington and 3d Aves., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 
GIBSON’S PATENT CRYSTALLINE AND 13th CENTURY 
ANTIQUE GLASS 


A SPECIALTY. 





Architectural Enrichments, Mural Decorations in 
Painting, Papier-Mache and Cements, 


ART TILE, GLASS MOSAICS, etc., etc. 


>J.4+354+R+ LAMB,< 
59 Carmine Street, N.Y. 


Sixtu Avenve Cars pass THE Door. 


Church: Furnishers. 























MEMORIALS A SPECIALTY 
“IN| STERLING SILVER. _ 

IN _|"POLISHED BRASS. _ 
—IN__| POLISHED BRONZE. 
_IN__| CARVED WOOD. ___ 
_IN__| MARBLE and STONE. 
_IN__| ILLUMINATIONS. 

IN STAINED GLASS. | 








SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





A, CHATAIN, 





FURNITURE, 
INTERIOR WOODWORK, 
GAS FIXTURES, 
CURTAINS, WALL PAPERS, 
UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS, 
PAINTING IN FRESCO. 


No. 24 West 23d St., New York. 





“tT HE+ERIRST+JAPANESE= 


Manufacturing and Trading Company, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


JAPANESE GOODS, 


AND HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Rare and Antique Pieces in Gold Lacquered Wares, 
Bronszes, Potteries, and other Curios, 


No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Main Mffice, 8 Kobikicho Rokuchome, Tokio, J: 
Branch House, 10 Boulevard des "Paris, France, 
Austrian Agent, C. Torov, Wi , No. 1 Vienna, 





GEO, FINKENAUR’S SONS & CO. 
Artists’ Qaterials. 


We respectfully call the attention of our customers 
to the fact that we have built a large kiln of the 
most approved pattern for the firing of decorated 
china. Having :t on the premises we can thereby 
personally superintend the proper firing of all work 
sent to us by our patrons, 


613 & 515 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 








BROADWAY, 








Corner 13th Street, New York. 
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THE BEST PIANO MADE. 
} Rare Engravings 
y ) Used by. every Great AND 
; Artist. 
Manufacturer of E Z iC h 1n 0 5 
GRAND, Prices Reasonable. 
SQUARE, and TERMS EASY. A FRESH SUPPLY. 
UPRIGHT 
WAREROOMS : 
p I f { 5th Avenue, cor, 46th St.,| <4 age lot of choice engravings has 
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CHINA, GLASS, AND FAIENCE FANCY GOODS, 


Royal Dresden, Worcester, 
Parian Marble, Majolica, Japanese and Chinese 
Wares. 


IVORY WHILE WARE 


FOR ART DECORATION. 


French and English China Plaques. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. and Crests, 


D. B. BEDELL, 7 °°S.. Surssessmsucu + NEW YORK, 
HN: EE. MON TROSS, 


DEALER IN 


ARTISTS’ MATHRIATLS 


For all Branches of Drawing, Painting, and Decorating, 


1380 BROADWAY, between 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK. 
AMERICAN. _LEAD-PENCILS. 


The attention of artists and amateurs is especially invited to the new and elegant pencils 


CHINA DECORATED. 
Glass Cut and Engraved with Initials, Monograms 











gold, as shown in the cut. It is an artistic pencil in every sense, and will answer the require- 
ments of the most fastidious writers. 

The ** American Pencils’? are made by the American Lead-Pencil Co. in all 
grades, from the softest to the hardest, and including all the kinds requisite for School Draw= 
ing and general purposes. 

CHARACTERISTICS: Freedom from grit, retentive point and carefully graded. 

Ask your Stationers for them. 

For samples, catalogues, etc., address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 
483 and 485 Broadway, New York. 


ARTISTIC WALL-PAPERS. 


Messrs. J. 8S. WARREN & CO. have opened a RETAIL DEPARTMENT in their Manu- 


factory, 129 East 42d Street. near Grand Central Depot, New York, for the sale, at the lowest 
prices, of their productions of artistic WALL-PAPERS of high excellence. 
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The designs and colorings are carefully considered, and are not excelled by those of any Foreign 
akers; they include the modern styles, with Dadoes, Borders, and Friezes to match, after 
Morris, DrEsseR, EASTLAKE, and other authorities on Decorative Art. * ile 
thei ‘od tl than that ke 
a mo A tot a et inne ac ymobnn ess one half the prices that are as for 


Purchasers are invited to witness the process of manufacturing. 


4 
N. Y. ELEVATED R. R. STATION IN FRONT OF THE MANUFACTORY. 





The Joun A. Guay Press, cor. Frankfort and Jacob Streets, 


243 Broadway, New York. It includes 
many pleasing classical and domestic 
subjects in early states, especially suztable 
Jor framing, and fine modern etchings 
at very moderate prices. 

Correspondence ts invited, and engrav- 
ings will be sent on approval, to any ad- 
dress, on recetpt of reference. 


“CHOICE: ENGRAVINGS+ 


A select and rich collection of rare Ene 
gravings and Etchings will be found at the 
rooms of 


HERMANN WUNDEPLICH & Co., 
880 Broadway, New York. 


A large selection of Etchings by S. Hayden, 
Whistler, and Tissot. 


On receipt of reference, goods will be sent 
Sor inspection. 


PRICES 
E. F. BONAVENTURE, 


IMPORTER OF 


Rare Books, Engravings and Etchings, 


Portraits, Views, ete., etc., for illustrating. 
2 BARCLAY STREET, 


AMES MeCREERY 





MODERATE. 





Astor House, NY. 





Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers of 


FINE DRY GOODS. 


RICH NOVELTIES 


IN 
Silks, Satins, and Velvets.. 


ALSO, 


PARIS FABRICS IN 
Silk and Wool and All-Wool E ffects. 
INDIA SHAWLS. 


NEW AND ANTIQUE DESIGNS, 
Subdued and Harmonious Colorings. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 
21 EAST 14TH STREET. 21 








This Renownep Music Scnoor. offers the accu- 
mulated advantages of years of su operation. 

Instruction in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony and Composition, etc., by 
the most eminent Masters and fessors of the 
land, at MopEeRATE Terms. 


‘For further particulars, address, 
E—. EBERHARD, Director. 
ae 


— —— 
—< EADIES OF TASTE > 


Will find much to interest them _in my 

new Iilustrated Circulars about ‘* Etching 

on Linen,’’ Decorating D’Oyleys, ete. 
Address F. A. WHITING, Dunellen, N.J~ 
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ESTABLISHED 1830. 
FISHER & BIRD, ART WORKERS 


Nos. 97 to 103 East Houston Street, ad 
MARBLE AND GRANITE. 


NEW YORK. 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS UPON APPLICATION. 


MInNTOW’sS TILES. | New Patterns. Ladies are making Deauditl Teckich 


‘in d Dwellings, as laid by us | Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, out of old rags or yarn. 
a2 tn 2 ae ey ASHINGTON, i. in nes Bice | Any one can do it at a trifling expense. Great induce- 


uch Banks ments and permanent business to agents everywhere. 
a ee nae eer eee Send for circular of Patterns and Prices, with a. 
ass. 


| R , Bo: ? 
Glazed and Enameled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, E. S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. 


Wain-scoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 


Richly Painted, Gilded and Silvered Tiles for Man- | 
tels, etc., and Plain Tiles for Amateurs. 
MILLER & COATES, Especially Adapted for 
279 Pearl Street, near Fulton Street, New York. Artists’ Use. 
ART AND The Most Powerful Adhesive known 
Sold by all Dealers in Artists, 


MINTON’S «iat TILES. 


China Works, Stoke-Upon-Trent. 
he factured solely by TENEXINE 
Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co.'s COMPANY, No. 14 Oliver St., 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, etc. Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
THOMAS ASPINWALL & SON, pss. Tabieaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 


Fire, Wi . Mustaches, etc. Catalo ae oat 
604 Broadway, New York. free. Happy Hours Company, 5 Beekman 
Sole Agents for the U.S. 


- CHINA ano PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, $14 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete, 30 00 
= Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 Pieces.... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 8 50 
From all the celebrated Doren an Manufacturers. | Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4.25; white, 3 co 

Plain and Encaustic Tili x Churches, Halle | Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per ee. 04% 
Vestibules, Hearths, String courses, etc. | AEA Bee a. ee Goobs. 

is from Wee: va ales a Specials 

EDWARD BOOTE, Importer, erated Catalo mailed 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free, 
47 Barciay St., New York, 


on application. Estimates furnished. 
White and Tinted Tiles for the Uses of Amateurs. 








\MAKE YOUR OWN 
























































C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Sent C.O.D 
or P.O. Money Order, Buyer Paying Freight. 














bemone Mee NewYork = 
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FIRST PRIZE AWARDED 1878 & 1879. 


We are offering THE LARGEST AND BEST 
SELECTED STOCK ofall modern styles of Furni- 
ture and fancy articles for interior decorations in 
the City, AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 

Thirty years experience as Cabinet Makers and 
Upholsterers. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO PURCHASERS. 


New Buildings and Best Facilities. 
Between 5th and 6th Avenues, New York. 


A. F. MULLER, | [aoy’ Eouestian Outits and Jackets 
Tailor, A SPECIALTY. 


31 UNION SQ UARE, The best imported goods for Gentlemen’s wear,and the 


MOST APPROVED STYLES. 
Cor. 16th Street, 


(@@™ Prices as reasonable as is consistent with the 
NEW YORK CITY. + best fabrics and workmanship. 


DELLUC’S SACHETS D’IRIS DE FLORENCE. 
DELLUC’S CELEBRATED TOILET WATERS. 
DELLUC’S BISCOTINE (Infants’ Food). 

DELLUC’S SANS PAREIL HAIR TONIC. 
DELLUC’S ELIXIR OF TRUE CALISAYA BARK. 





HATTERS, 
29 MAIDEN LANE, Cor. Nassau St. 














To Preserve your Teeth 


USE_ONLY 





ANGELIQUE 
r 

€35 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK, 


Our importations consist of most exquisite Perfumes 
and finest Toilet Articles. Celebrated Paris and London 
Houses are the only ones represented. 








ALL GOODS COMING FROM OUR HOUSE ARE 
WARRANTED TO BE GENUINE, 


THE BODEGA HAMPER, FOR FAMILY USE. 


$ l O 1 Bottle Madeira. 


I “Pale Sherry. 
Twelve Bottles of \* “ 


I © Brown Sherry. 
Old Port. 
I ity 
Assorted Wines 3 Bottles Assorted Claret. 
and Spirits. 


Rich Malmsey. 
ian Assorted Whiskies. 
6." Brandy. 
HAMPER “A,” half dozen assorted Wines and Spirits, $5. 
‘Hampers, variously assorted, can be had by application. Send for Price-List. 


THE BODEGA, Timothy Stevens, 83 Cedar St., | door E. of Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH: 351 BROADWAY. 


The Most Pleasant and Bfficacious 
Tooth Wash, SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 


BIGELOW CARPET COMPANY, 


The Original Power-Loom Manufacturers of 


WILTON AND BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
WM. B. KENDALL, Sole Agent, 


LOO and 102 WoR tH ot., NW ‘FORE... 








CARPETS. 


Our eftorts this season have culminated in 


THE CREATEST DISPLAY 


of all the various descriptions and grades of Carpetin . 
ever before offered, and, having been ordered before t 
recent great advance, will be sold at 


Without entering into the details of specification, we 
beg to say that, from the modest Ingrain to the high- 
toned Axminster, all have been selected with a due re- 
gard to the present high standard of taste shown in house 
urnishing. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


In all the new fabrics and colorings. 


MAT TINGS. 


A cargo just arrived in White, Red Check, and a 
great variety of new Fancy Patterns. 


SHEPPARD K NAPP, 
189 & 191 Sixth Ave, cor. 13th St, New York. 





PHOTOGRAPHER AND ARTIST, 
46 East 14th Street (Union Square), 
Bet. University Place and Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Less than Manufacturers’ present Prices | 


* | Opposite the Coleman House, 


KENSINGTON ART ROOMS, 
74 West 35th Street. 


Imported Linen and Crewels. 
ing and Stamping. Material for Lace 
Making. Instruction given, 

Send stamp for circular. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF OBJECTS 


FOR 


Household Decoration, 


SUITABLE FOR 


->HOLIDAY+PRESENTS< 


AT THE 


WOMAN'S EXCHANGE, 


4 East 20th Street, New York. 
DEXTER'S 


Design- 











Old Print Shop, 


1215 BROADWAY. 
(Daly’s Theatre Building.) 


| RARE ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS. 


-q | 


Portraits for Book Illustrations, 


_ ; tueget, 
Bhoto-Portraits, 


4162 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 








PORTRAIT 


UNION SQUARE. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 


1878. 








§. E. Corner of Ninth Street, opposite Stewart's. 


ESTABLISHED 


1842. 


Cc. D. FREDRICES’ 


Knickerbocker Portrait Gallery, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Skylight on First Floor. 


IMPERIALS, $5 PER DOZEN. 





J. H. HORSFALL, 
6 &7E. 23d St., 







A Fine 
Selection of Cabinet 
and Upholstered Goods. 


TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 
My list of Seeds comprises 450 varieties, which include 
all the old favorites and most of the new sorts. 

n each packet there is an engraving and a description 
of the flower, the Common, GERMAN, and BoTanic name 
of the seed, also full directions for planting. 

he sorts named by parties ordering, or my selection, 
sent by mail, postpaid, at the following rates: 
Per 7 packets, 25c.; per 15 pkts., soc.; per 32 pkts., ~ 
As special inducements to clubs, I offer 200 pkts. for 
F. E. McALLISTER, 29 Fulton St., N. v. 
Postage stamps accepted. State where you saw this adv’t. 





C. M. HOLBROQGK, 


Antique Furniture, 


China, Bric-a-Brac, ete., Rare Old Books, Paintings and Engray- 
ings, Old High-Case Clocks, 

Antique Mahogany Furniture, with brass trim- 
mings ; Penton, Andirons, etc., a specialty. 


424 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORIK. 





DAVID N. SMITH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Modern and Antique Class 
FOR PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 

Embossed, Ground, Colored, and Stained Glass. 
Glass of ali kinds matched to order. 


1376 & 1370 Broadwav, bet. 37th & d8th Sts., New York, 





je ia (a 


For BIRps AND ANIMALS, 


are the best in the market, (79) 
and are made only by the 


Osborn Manufacturing Co. 











Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 


\\t \l 
ger Yi EE. 
G9) “TRADE »\ YZ, 





Made in a variety of 
beautiful designs, of 
superior workmanship, 
these cages have become 
a standard article, and 

e large demand for 
them through the leadin, 
dealers of the princi 
cities ot the Union makes 
it necessary to caution 
the public to see that the 
accompanying Trade 
Mark appears on each 
article purchased. 


~ 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Now open, full lines SPRING NOVELTIES in Drapery Materials and Upholstery 
Goods. Also, a large line of “SPECIAL NOVELTIES” in 


Guipure d’Art and Antique Lace Bed Sets. 


India Carpets. 


TURKEY, GWAHOR, FERAHAN, MERZAPORE, ELLORE, 
AGRA, AHLOOWAHLIA. 


NOW ON EXHIBITION the above WHOLE CARPETS in all sizes. Also, 
our. Spring Importation. of AXMINSTERS, MoQuETTEs, WILTONS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 
and InGRAINs, in the newest and choicest colorings, adapted to the present style of 
decorations. 


BROADWAY AND 19TH ST., NEW YORK. 
C.H: GEORGE, 


PAPER HANGINGS, 
Mural Decorations, Textile Fabrics. 
No. 938 Broadway, 


Cor. 22d Street. NEW YORK. 

















ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY, 


CREWELS, ARRASENE WOSTED FLOSS, 


And other Artistic Em a latest productions from London, on Linen 
Bolton Felting, Satin and Plush. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO., 131 and 132 Tremont St., Boston. 


UPHOLSTERY FRLTS, DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK 


In Crewel, Silk, and Floss. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


‘| Work begun, with materials to finish, for Tidies. 
Art-Embroidery and‘ Decorative Needlework. Screens, Cushions, etc. 
Samples ef 86 Shades on Rocelpt of 10 eonts. Send 3 cents for Catalogue. 


| | ORE | MODERA “heats 
ips ° an ~ &S * Pinner Sets aT olet Ses 


_NEW YORK. FOR THE COUNTRY. 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, 
882 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, SILVER; CHINA, and POTTERIES. 


Every week a new importation is opened, sent direct from their European Houses. 
LONDON: 357 Oxford Street, W. HULL: 49 Waterworks Street. 


7 A. LACROIX’S ENAMEL COLORS 
For Painting on Porcelain, Earthenware, ete, 


IN TUBES LIKE MOIST OIL COLORS, OR DRY IN POWDER. 


‘Aczwrs, J. MARSCHING & CO, 21 PARK PLacE, New YoRK 


























Mineral Clos, Fine Bruses and Matorils fe China and Gls P Painting, Underglaze and Longwy Relief Decoration, 





ESTABLISHED 1817. 


VE. J. MAGNIN, GUEDIN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Fine Swiss Watches, Paris and Geneva Jewelry, 
Artistio Bronzes, Marble Clocks, Traveling Clocks, Opera Glasses, . 
FANS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








RICH FANCY GOODS, HORSETIMERS, PEDOMETERS, | 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated JAMES NARDIN WATCH, Gold Medal at Paris, 1878. 
* 29 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





HOUSE IN ‘GENEVA, 33 RUE DU RHONE, .- 


* 

















ART IN CARPETINGS 
W.& J. SLOANE 


Have now on exhibition their Spring Stock of the Latest Novelt.es In 


CARPETS, RUGS AND MATS, 


649, 651.and 655 Broadway, New York. 


In pottels 
Invite attention to their selection of made-up lace 


goods, comprising striking novelties in 


Garden Hats Shade Fans, Fichus 
Jabots, Collarettes, and Breakfast Caps. 


Bucadway Cortt¥Sa 
Me York 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & Co. 


Broadway, cor. 21st Street, 


IMPORTERS OF 


“PORCELAIN + AND + POTTERY 
From Minton, Copeland, Wedgewood, and the Worcester Royal Porcelain Co. 


An impression prevails that no Table Services are made by such houses as Minton, Copeland, ¢ 
unless very expensive. te a impression we desire to correct, and to show services as low as 4o—in gc ~ 


Lupovic’s (AS FIXTURES 
<> Se U ED ] O, Porcelain Lamps, 


889 BROADWA yr, 




















“Hronze and Marble Clocks 


Cor. 19th Street, NEW YORK. 





We would respectfully solicit the patronage of | AND 
those desiring, in every respect, the utmost care in | 
the taking of PORTRAITS in every style, and | 
to PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK of every de- 
scription, at the lowest prices consistent with the 


sirens ea = KRRONZE S 
Mitebell, Tame & (o,, 


or in colors, Water Colors, india Ink, or in sninia- | 
a 836 AND 838 BROADWAY. 








ture form, executed in the most artistic manner | 
and to the satisfaction of those honoring us with | 
their attention. 
Signed, JULIUS LUDOV 
THOMAS LORD. 


ANDREW GILLEN, Photographer. 





ARTISTIC WOOD MANTELS. 


ya Wood Fires, with Tile; Bronze, Nickel, or fron Backs ; Tile Hearths ; 
Brass Fenders ; Andirons,. etc. ; 
CABINET MANTEL TOPS, WITH BEVELLED PLATE OR PLAIN MIRRORS. 
The Most Complete Selection of Goods to be found in the Country. 


. T. B, STEWART, 75 AND 77 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET. 
RIC-A-BRAO#< ++>tBRIC-A-BRA# 


Curlosities and Objets D’Art. 
Fine Sevres, Dresden, Chinese and Japanese Porcelain ; Jades; 
Old Silver and Glass Ware; 
European and Oriental Arms and Armor; Fine Oil Paintings and Water Colors; 
Paintings, old China, Furniture bought and sold. Old Frames regilded. 


L. A. LANTHIER, 6 Astor PLace. 


ee 


WATSON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF OBJECTS. OF ART. 


Paintings, Cameos, Art Jewelty, Ceramics, Curios, Antiques, eto, 


Corner 17th Street. 41 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
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